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The Study of the Japanese Language. 
BY REV. D. C. GREENE, D.D., TOKYO. 


(Notr.—This article is an abridgment, by Dr. Greene’s kind permission, of 
a most valuable paper published in connection with a suggested course of 
study for the use of new missionaries to Japan. It is so full of wise counsel for 
all who are studying any of the East Asiatic languages that we feel sure a large 
number of our readers will be glad of the privilege of studying its helpful 
suggestions.—ED. RECORDER. | 


HILE it may be acknowledged at the outset that great 
good has been accomplished by persons unacquainted, 


or but slightly acquainted, with the Japanese lan- 
guage, it will be universally admitted that no one entering upon 
the duties devolving upon a missionary ought to content himself 
with anything short of a thorough knowledge of the colloquial 
and of the current form of the book language. It is not suffi- 
cient to be able to carry on conversation with one’s associates, 
or even to be able to make an address which may be understood 
by an average audience. One must be able also to read easily 
the current literature, and to express his thoughts naturally 
both in speaking and in writing. It certainly would not be 
wise for a foreigner to dispense with an amanuensis ; but there 
will always be a certain amount of correspondence which it is 
desirable that each one should do for himself. One who is 
dependent upon another in his correspondence will inevitably 
miss opportunities which would otherwise open with much 
promise. 

It is much the same in formal composition. It is of grave 
importance that a missionary should not be forced to write his 
thoughts in English which must be rendered into Japanese 
before publication. Of course, no foreigner can be independent 
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of Japanese assistance when he undertakes composition in the 
Japanese language ; but he may reasonably hope to acquire a 
degree of skill comparable to that to which a German, or a 
Frenchman, aspires wheri he sets about the acquisition of the 
English language. ‘This does not mean that the foreigner must 
write out his thoughts in Japanese script, or even that he must 
write them out at all; but he ought to be able at least to dictate 
them to his assistant in a language sufficiently near to that of 
the contemplated text, so that much of his own personality will 
appear in that text. The best work yet done by missionaries in 
the line of composition has been done in this way, and some of 
it has been excellent work. Some has, it is true, been done 
through translations; but good translators are very rare. I 
have in mind tracts prepared in the way I have suggested, 
which have had remarkable success,—a success which could not 
have been approached through a translation. Nothing short of 
that can put a religious teacher in Japan in normal relations 
to the Japanese people. No missionary, in view of the helps 
to the study of the language now provided, ought to aim at 
anything less. 

It may be said that a course which assumes that all students 
must follow the same path to the same goal is for this reason 
faulty. There is no doubt something to be said for such 
criticism, but until students are well advanced in the third 
year, and have well laid their foundations, specialisation will 
be found, on the whole, a mistake. 

Any course of study for students of the Japanese language 
must aim to do four things, namely, it must provide for :—(1) 
Training the ear to recognise promptly and accurately the tones 
and tone combinations of the language ; (2) training the vocal 
organs to reproduce those tones and combinations; (3) training 
the mind to appreciate the new order of thought and to arrange 
its own thoughts instinctively in the same order; (4) training 
the eye to recognise and the hand to reproduce the symbols by 
which the language is recorded. While these points are 
logically distinct, chronologically they belong together. Any 
system of instruction which at whatever stage neglects any one 
of them is in so far forth unsatisfactory. 

The training of the ear is of fundamental importance, and 
no pains should be spared to make it efficient. If the ear once 
fully recognises a sound it will be found that the vocal organs, 
unless they are physically defective, will have no serious 
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difficulty in reproducing that sound clearly and distinctly. 
Hence the stress should from first to last be laid upon the 
training of the ear, though, of course, the vocal organs must be 
constantly exercised. 

In training the mind to appreciate the new order of 
thought, the first requisite will be to make oneself familiar with 
the main features of the grammar. It is not desirable that the 
mind should be crowded with details, but the paradigms of the 
verbs should be studied and the structure of simple sentences 
should be mastered at the outset. 

When once these simple forms are understood the mind 
should be exercised as rapidly as possible in receiving them by 
eye and ear, and reproducing them both in speech and in 
writing. This will involve the memorising of a considerable 
number of detached sentences, but it will be found advantageous 
to confine oneself for some weeks to a narrow range of idiom. 
Until the mind accustomis itself to the simple forms, a variety of 
idioms is liable to prove embarrassing. 

After a little practice of this sort the colloquial portions of 
the primary school readers should be taken up. This will 
involve the study of the character, both the sama in its two 
forms, the fatakana and the Azrakana, and the Chinese 
ideographs. ‘There must be daily practice in writing, at ieast 
until the saza is mastered and the analysis of the Chinese 
characters is well understood. 

It goes without saying that in constant association witb 
this reading and writing there must be conversations with the 
teacher. ‘The teacher should be one who knows no English— 
certainly after the first few weeks. Care should be taken to 
secure one who speaks distinctly and who will be patient and 
persistent in correcting the mistakes of the pupil and who can 
be depended on to fill out all broken sentences. He should be, 
if possible, a man of resources, who can make conversation. 
The help of some missionary friend of experience will be needed 
in the selection and coaching of the teacher, fer suitable teachers 
are rare, and the best will need to be brought into sympathy 
with the purpose underlying whatever system of instruction 
may be chosen. 

In connection with the reading of stories certain select 
passages should be memorised, and the teacher should drill his 
pupil until they can be recited naturally and with appreciation 
both of the sense and of the rhythm of the language. 
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A certain amount of time each day might wisely be devoted 
to listening to easy stories read aloud by the teacher. At first 
only a few minutes at a time would be sufficient, the danger 
being that the attention might flag and a habit of listlessness be 
formed ; but as the mind adjusts itself to the idiom, and the 
vocabulary at the student’s command increases, the time might 
well be lengthened indefinitely. 

At the close of the first eighteen months the book language 
should be undertaken. 

There should be some time each day, perhaps one-sixth of 
the time spent in formal study, given to composition in the 
colloquial. In the third year composition in the written 
language might alternate with that in the colloquial. 

Just so soon as the student acquires the power of reasonably 
prolonged attention to reading aloud, he should make it a 
practice to attend preaching services and lectures, at least once 
a week at the beginning, and twice a week as soon as he finds 
himself able to follow the general current of thought of the 
preacher, even though his vocabulary may be too scanty to 
enable him to take in the entire sermon or lecture. ‘Too much 
stress cannot be laid on this discipline for the ear, nor can one 
be too strict in guarding against a habit of inattention. 

Opportunities should also be sought for short and informal 
addresses. By the end of the first eighteen months, certainly, 
and within a year if possible, a beginning should be made in 
such simple extemporaneous speaking. 

Whenever possible the teacher’s criticisms of these addresses 
should be sought and carefully weighed. Such addresses should 
always be short and carefully thought out, though not necessarily 
memorised. It is only in this way that unfortunate habits can 
be avoided, and it is far easier to forestall such habits than it is 
to cure them. Nothing discourages a teacher more than a long 
speech crowded with mistakes. 

There can be no satisfactory progress in learning the 
Japanese, or any other language for that matter, without a good 
deal of persistent work on the part of the memory. This does 
not mean that the student must store his mind with a stock of 
sentences which he is to repeat like a parrot. Certain idioms 
must, of course, be learned more or less mechanically ; but the 
main advantage from memorising comes from the discipline 
which forces the mind to adjust itself to the unaccustomed 
movement of thought. If judiciously practiced memorising 
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helps the mind to cast its own thought in Japanese moulds. 
Probably there is no other way in which this adjustment of the 
mind can be effectively secured. 

Some of the most successful students and most effective 
speakers have gained their success and efficiency by the long 
continued and faithful memorising of sentences. This is a 
difficult path for any one to travel, but for some the difficulties 
are very serious and the tedium almost unendurable. The 
question arises whether, without attempting to open a royal 
road, the tedium cannot be in some measure relieved, and it is 
thought that substantial relief can be found in memorising 
connected paragraphs rather than detached sentences. 

There is another advantage in committing to memory 
connected passages; the student learns earlier and more 
thoroughly the essentials of connected discourse and will be far 
less likely to fall into the habit of speaking in a fragmentary 
way,—a habit which some, otherwise good speakers, never can 
throw off. The rhythm and swing of the language is by such 
memorising more easily caught. 

. As soon as possible after the book language is taken up, 
the student should be urged to read the newspaper. The 
telegrams should be attacked first, then the general news items, 
editorials, etc. Great help both in conversation and in more 
formal speaking will come from thus early familiarising oneself 
with the current thought of the day. 

Later, magazines should be read, but care should be taken 
not to weary oneself by attempting to read difficult matter at 
first. There is a great difference between writers as regards 
simplicity of style and the range of characters employed. A 
little experimenting will settle the question for each student. 

Some one, speaking of typewriting, has said that the 
best way to learn to write fast is to write slowly. It is not 
less true that the best way for the student of Japanese to 
learn to read difficult matter is to read a great deal of simple 
matter, 

It will often be found that essays, which from a Japanese 
point of view are difficult, will be relatively easy for the foreign 
student, because the difficulty to the Japanese arises from the 
thought rather than its dress, while with the foreigner the 
reverse may be true. 

One very great difficulty to those whose business it is to 
be in large degree the herald of Western thought is that of 
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clothing that thought in Japanese forms. Some of the most 
experienced and successful speakers, men who in ordinary inter- 
course experience no difficulty, confess to great embarrassment 
here. Some content themselves with a rude and inadequate 
expression, but the loss is most serious. Can it be avoided ? 
Perhaps not altogether, but great relief can be found in the 
practice of rendering one’s own English essays, and sometimes 
those of others, into Japanese. 

Such translation should receive careful attention during 
the second and third years, but especially in the third, for then 
it is less likely to react unfavorably upon one’s hold upon the 
Japanese idiom. 

In reading Japanese it should be the aim of the student 
to acquire the habit of reading without translating. This habit 
can be acquired and no one should rest satisfied without it. 
This is one of the important reasons why the student should 
confine his reading for a considerable period to books written 
in a simple style. The more of such reading the better, until 
the mind takes in the thought in its Japanese form. Still, for 
an occasional exercise, translation from Japanese into English 
is of great value and should have its place during the entire 
three years which the course covers. In such translations too 
much pains cannot be taken to secure, not necessarily a literal 
rendering, but an accurate transfer of the thought. A closely 
literal version is rarely consistent with the preservation of the 
spirit of the original. Whatever of interest to the philologist 
there may be in a reproduction in his own tongue of the forms 
of a new language, to one who wishes to use that lauguage in 
oral discourse, the chief interest lies in reproducing the spirit, 
as a test of his own appreciation of it and his ability to mould 
his own utterances into harmony with it. 

Too great stress cannot be laid on pronunciation and what 
Mr. Chamberlain terms ‘‘the language tune.’’? Here, of course, 
dependence must be placed chiefly on the teacher, but in 
order to keep up his interest the student must show his own 
interest and an unflagging purpose to bring his utterance into 
harmony with his teacher’s. The help of a foreign friend 
must also be sought. <A foreigner will rarely be a good model, 
but he may be a useful critic, even when his own speech 
is faulty. 

While a certain amount of effort may wisely be made to 
analyse the strange forms of speech which are met with in books 
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or in oral speech, it must not be forgotten that the perplexity 
they create is generaily due to the attitude of mind which the 
new language represents, and that as the mind of the student 
becomes familiar with that attitude the idioms will seem simple 
and natural. On the other hand some will always defy analy- 
sis and must be taken simply on trust. These may for a while 
present no very distinct thought to the mind, but they will in 
due time fall into their right relations. None of these idioms 
should be allowed to cause worry. An industrious student who 
reads and listens carefully, and who reproduces in speech and 
in writing the forms he has mastered, has a secure future and 
can afford to wait till these linguistic guerillas come in and 
surrender. 

Every student should have two books on hand all of the 
time: one which he reads slowly with a view to a complete 
mastery, so far as may be, of its vocabulary and grammatical 
forms; the other which he reads rapidly with the purpose of 
catching the current of thought and of training his mind to 
follow that current. If the first book be read conscientiously 
there need be no fear of forming a slovenly habit. The two 
methods will react upon each other, and the mind will gradually 
become able to combine rapid reading with an accurate appre- 
hension of the thought. 

During the last half of the first year, and thereafter, the 
student should be encouraged to make occasional trips into the 
country. Places should be chosen removed from the paths 
ordinarily travelled by foreigners, where a purely Japanese 
atmosphere can be secured. ‘Two or three weeks at a time 
should be spent, at first, in company with the teacher, or some 
other Japanese who knows no European language. These 
weeks should be given to real study, though not necessarily to 
the study of books. 

Where circumstances admit of it the first examination 
should be held at the close of the second month, or earlier ; the 
second at the end of the sixth month ; the third at the end of 
the first year ; the fourth and fifth at the end of the second and 
third years respectively. 

While there may be danger in carrying the process of ex- 
amination too far, and while the system should not be made too 
rigid, one of the advantages of a system of examinations is that 
it protects the student. The temptation to scrimp preparation, 
for the sake of what may appear a present and pressing duty, 
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has been the cause of many disappointments and some sad 
failures. Hence it may be wise to see, not merely that a certain 
ability to read is acquired, but that at least the books named in 
the course, or suitable substitutes, are actually read. Whatever 
may be true of exceptional cases, the average student needs the 
support of an inexorable rule. 

Supplementary courses should be arranged from time to 
time, but they will naturally vary so much with the needs and 
tastes of individuals, and also with the changing thought of suc- 
cessive years, that it is hardly possible to provide them in 
advance. 

After finishing the prescribed course students should still 
be urged to devote a certain time each day to careful reading 
in the line of some special subject in which they may be inter- 
ested. Such studies will react most happily upon the regular 
work of those who engage in them. 

While constant practice in writing should, therefore, be 
strongly urged, large discretion may well be left with the 
student as to the degree of efficiency to be attained. It is, 
however, of the utmost importance that there should be 
practice in writing the Chinese character until the analysis of 
the characters becomes fairly prompt and sure. 

It would be well for students to exercise great care to 
prevent undue social relations with English-speaking Japanese 
during their years of study. Whether preventable or not, close 
relations with English-speaking Japanese are a great hindrance 
to acquiring the language. 

In sending out these recommendations the compiler is 
obliged to confess that it looks toward a standard higher, much 
higher, than he has himself attained. Nevertheless, he believes 
that it is attainable by those now coming on the field, and he 
ventures to express the hope that those who stand as counsellors 
to students will give them full support and encouragement ; 
that they will do what they can to remove obstacles from 
their way, and especially that they will use their influence 
to free them from responsibilities which would limit their 
time for study. One must have some variety in life, and a 
certain amount of missionary work may perhaps be done 
with profit; but such work ought not to exceed an average of 
two hours a day. All beyond that, allowing for exceptional 
cases, is a draft on the future for which a heavy discount 
must be paid. 
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Letters from an Old Missionary to His Nephew. 
VII. On Manners. 
My DEAR HENRY: 


OU ask me the exact meaning of the character 7. You 
have asked a hard question which I fear I can scarcely 
answer in a few words. It has been defined ‘‘ pro- 

priety,’’? ‘‘decorum,’’ ‘‘etiquette,’’ ‘‘politeness.’? It is all 
this and a good deal more. In the Chinese mind it seems to 
include what we term good manners, and also covers the ground 
indicated by the word ‘‘form,’’ as it is used in such an 
expression as ‘‘correct form.’’ It also appears to mean the 
right and conventional thing in social intercourse. As to its 
ceremonial and religious uses they are more than I can begin 
to define in a letter. 

Your question led me to wonder whether you had at all 
realized the importance the Chinese attached to ji in its social 
aspect? I know that you were not educated at the famous 
school which added at the foot of its prospectus, ‘‘ Manners 
taught, twopence extra,’’ but at the same time I have thought 
you would not lose anything by giving a little more attention 
to this part of your education more in the way of a post-graduate 
course than anything else. In one of your letters you appeared 
to me to lay rather undue emphasis on the fact that your teacher 
laboured to turn you out ‘‘a cultured pupil.’? And you added, 
‘‘He usually taught us to write ‘cultured’ with a capital C.”’ 
This, of course, was highly commendable, but it is as well to 
bear in mind that it is possible to be ‘ cultured,’ and yet to retain 
a certain measure of boorishness. Do not misunderstand me. 
I do not wish to infer that there is any trace of it in you. I 
am merely laying down a general principle with which I feel 
confident you will cordially agree. 3ut I have numbered 
among my acquaintances some who appeared to fancy that their 
superior culture largely absolved them from attention to many 
of the amenities of social intercourse, especially when dealing 


b] 


with those in a lower social station. Their fathers, after paying 
for their education, could say with Aaron, ‘‘I cast the gold 
into the fire and there came out this calf.’? This is a pity and 
a disappointment. The fly in the pot of ointment spoils all. 
You will do well to bear in mind that the study of #® is 
part of the education of a Chinese scholar. How to bear himself 
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in his intercourse with others is to him a most important 
matter, and in this we may well learn of him. It is a common 
but erroneous notion in many minds that anything in the 
way of politeness stamps a man as effeminate, as ‘‘soft,’’ while 
on the other hand a brusque, off-hand manner is a sure index 
of manliness and independence of character. In some cases 
it appears to arise from a sub-conscious feeling of superiority, 


which usually lacks foundation. And yet to set at nought 
conventionalities is not necessarily a mark of sense or of decision 
of character. And I suppose that if we had our choice we 


should prefer to live with a man who had some manners than 
with a boor. 

The kindly courtesies of life help to enrich it, and make 
intercourse with our fellow-men a pleasure and a source of 
enjoyment. ‘Be courteous’’ is a scriptural command, and its 
observance not only tends to remove friction in daily life, but 
in the case of the Christian, helps to commend the doctrine he 
professes, and which by its observance he adorns. Abraham 
bowing down before the sons of Heth when he bought the cave 
of Macpelah probably seems a ludicrous figure to a broker in 
the ‘pit’ at Chicago, but we could not afford to lose the record 
of the picturesque transaction, and perhaps most of us would 
prefer to deal with Abraham than with a twentieth-century 
exponent of frenzied finance. This does not mean of course 
that our backs should be always forming a parabolic curve, nor 
that we should for ever be in the attitude of giving a ‘back,’ 
like boys playing at leap-frog. The Japanese bend is artistic, 
but it does not sit well on the occidental. Paul, in his defence, 
might have said, ‘‘Festus, I am not mad,’’ but his innate 
courtesy and sense of the fitness of things led him to reply, ‘‘I 
am not mad, most noble Festus.’’ And we shall not go very 
far wrong if we take him for our example. 

But my object was not so much to indulge in these general- 
ities, with which you are perfectly familiar, as to say that you 
will do well to familiarize yourself with Chinese etiquette. 
Your teacher will be able to give you a good deal of informa- 
tion on the subject. Some of the things he mentions may seem 
grotesque to you—never mind, try and rid your mind of the 
insular prejudice that supposes everything outside of the British 
Isles is bizarre, ’Arry and ’Arriet usually laugh at anything 
that is not practised in their court, but you need not imitate 


their example. Some years ago a young man engaged a 
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teacher, or more accurately, had one engaged for him. One 
of the first things he noticed was that his teacher had long nails, 
aud the second thing he noticed was that these nails were not 
clean. Feeling that these things ought not so to be, he pro- 
ceeded to turn up the passage in the book of Daniel which 
speaks of Nebuchadnezzar’s nails growing like birds’ claws. 
Having found it, he got the teacher to find it in his Bible, and 
pointed first to the teacher’s nails and then to the verses which 
referred to the insane monarch. Needless to say the teacher 
saw the point, and saw further that his scholar was not a 
gentleman, and treated him accordingly. Do not laugh at your 
teacher. Much of his talk about the ‘superior man’ with his 
airs and graces, and his knowledge of which way the wind 
blows, may seem to you like exalted nonsense, but with your 
rare powers of discernment you will no doubt be able to separate 
the chaff from the wheat and conserve what is worth conserving. 
In any case it is real to your teacher, and if you have some- 
thing better to tell him, you will not predispose him in its 
favour by holding either him or his views up to ridicule. And 
he may have many things to teach you. There are more things 
in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in your philosophy, and 
he may perhaps know some of them. Among other things he 
may teach you how to receive a Chinese visitor. Where to ask 
him to sit, what to say to him, will not come to you by 
intuition. You will need to have a stock of small-change 
conversation on hand before you give expression to your more 
profound and philosophical reflections. All men are not 
accustomed to move in your own exalted realms of thought. If 
you learn how to receive your guest, how to put him at his 
ease, and make him feel that you know at least the elements 
of good behaviour, you will have accomplished a great deal. 
We do not usually feel inclined to take a very absorbing interest 
in a person’s talk if he impresses us with the fact that he has 
no manners worth speaking of. Great men like, say, Carlyle, 
can afford to do a good many things that would not be tolerated 
in an erdinary person, but the fact that you have read the 
French Revolution and Sartor Resartus does not make you a 
second edition of that celebrated man. Your visitor judges you 
from the standpoint of ji#, and is apt to form his opinion of you 
and of your doctrine according as you conform to it. 

Learn, too, how to offer him tea, and how to receive a cup 
of that refreshing beverage when it is offered to you. This 
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may seem childish, but it will serve to show him that one part 
at least of your education has not been neglected. And when 
he goes, see tliat you learn from some one and from observation 
how to bid him adieu. Add further to your knowledge by 
learning yourself how to say good-bye when you are the 
visitor, and do not offend your host by turning your back to 
him as you go out of the door. In addition you might find out 
when to raise those gold-rimmed eyeglasses in which you take 
such pride. One old Chinese preacher of my acquaintance 
always used to raise his spectacles to his congregation before he 
began the service. This was an act of politeness which cost 
him but little, but was of great value in predisposing the 
members of his audience to give him a respectful hearing. Our 
attitude in some of these minor matters—which have been aptly 
termed minor moralities—often determines the attitude of others 
toward us and our message. If you stand before a pier glass 
and strike a pugilistic attitude, you will find that the figure in 
the glass will do the same. Soin life. If youshow a contempt 
for the conventionalities of society, members of that society will 
show a certain measure of contempt for you. In any case 
nothing can be lost, but a good deal may be gained, by showing 
that you possess an idea of the fitness and seemliness of things. 
To have the reputation of being a person who is 4 j# will not 
help you, nor the cause you espouse. On the other hand, 
a reputation for courtesy will go far to secure you the respect 
of others, which is often the first step towards obtaining their 
confidence and affection. The proverb, JA St & fig fe J yE, “SA 
man who has not a smiling face should not open a shop,’’ shows 
a fairly good knowledge of human nature. And without your 
face wearing a perennial grin you may, by a cheerful and win- 
some manner, do great good. In any case you will not be called 
#7, but help to illustrate that definition of a Christian which 
makes him one of God’s gentlemen. Manners, according to 
the old saying, maketh man, and without committing oneself 
absolutely to this proposition it is safe to say that the absence 
of this adornment constitutes a distinct lack. ‘Strength and 
beauty’ were in the old sanctuary ; the rugged stones were 
covered with fragrant cedar and adorned with all manner of 
precious stones. And in the New Economy we are exhorted 
to adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things. 

There is, as you may have found, a great danger of letting 
oneself get out of repair in this land. You no doubt remember 
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how particular you were, almost fussily so, about your collar and 
tie at home, how keen you were to have your boots blacked to 
reflecting point, and what care you always took to have your 
coat well brushed. And your manners at table were simply 
beyond reproach. Your friend Blank, who passed through here 
a few days ago, showed me one of your recent photos, and I 
must say there were certain points about it that were calculated 
to arrest the eye, in addition to its inherent charm. While the 
general effect was striking, certain details in the dress appeared 
to indicate that your ideals were not quite what they used to be. 
Far be it from me to say there was anything that could be 
called slovenly about you, but there seemed a tendency to 
looseness and flabbiness that indicated you were growing slack 
in some things. What has been called in pidgin English the 
“ glorious maskee principle,’’ and which is expressed in Chinese 
by # & &, is easily adopted and soon works havoc both with 
appearance and practice. The fact that you are away in the 
interior should not affect your feelings of self-respect, nor suffer 
you to let yourself go. Brace yourself up and fight the 
temptation to be easy-going as you would fight the devil. So 
demean yourself that the Chinese may feel that this foreign 
missionary, notwithstanding his hair and moustache being 
twenty-four carat fine, is not quite such a barbarian as he looks. 
Do not delude your soul with the notion that a knowledge of 
how to deport yourself correctly according to Chinese ideas is 
beneath your notice, and belongs to an inferior order of beings. 
Nay, more; learn all you can on the subject from everybody 
round you and from any books on which you can Jay hands. 
The late Rev. A. G. Jones, of the English Baptist Mission, 
published, some years ago, a small pamphlet calling attention 
to some of these things, but I do not know whether it is still 
in print. 

You have said more than once that you did not think the 
people of #7 4 Y&% paid much attention to manners. ‘That may 
or may not be the case. They may, however, have an idea that 
you do not appreciate them yourself, and so do not burden you 
with them. And then of course places differ and standards 
differ. It has been said that you need not know anything of 
geography to know when you cross the border between England 
and Scotland. It is stated that south of Carlisle ticket collec- 
tors on the railway say, ‘‘ Tickets, please,’? whereas north of 
that town they simply say ‘‘Tickets.’? This may be, and 
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probably is nothing more than the ignorant saving of some poor 
benighted Southron, but it illustrates my point. As you well 
know the word ‘polite’ gives a clue to the fact that intercourse 
between people in cities puts a polish on men and furthers 
politeness in common things. But I should be far from recom- 
mending you to use the speech and manners of Belgravia ina 
brickfield or among bargees. Each class of society has its 
own code of etiquette, and your power of adaptation will no 
doubt enable you to suit your manners to your company. 
Nature has provided us a backbone in sections to teach us that 
we should not be too stiff and rigid in our intercourse one with 
another. A person who acts as though his spinal column 
were made in one piece is not usually much sought after. 

If vou can acquire the phraseology current among different 
classes of people it will help you. The high-sounding title of 
+> i was bestowed on every elderly male in one district that I 
was familiar with. Hence to address an old man as % 9fi # in 
such a district would not help to promote too cordial a feeling. 
If, for example, a friend calls and brings with him some one 
with whom you are not familiar, do not ask your friend 33 (q 
ABE pe A. The A will not feel flattered, nor listen with 
bated breath to anything you may have to say afterwards. But 
if you say ia — fi FH RE, or something of the kind, you will 
have done a little towards winning him. Always bear in mind 
that you pose as a teacher, and hence should set an example 
and excel in all good things. You stand as the representative of 
a 34 HI, and it is important that you give people the impression 
that it contains at least the elements of common courtesy, 
whatever it may hold of more abstruse things. 

You will find it a good thing to take notice of people. If 
you observe you will see that the Chinese usually have some- 
thing in the way of salutation when they meet each other, or 
pass each other on the road. It may be only a query as to 
where the other party is going, or a reference to something he 
is carrying or doing, but it serves as an expression of kindly 
feeling and a recognition of another’s interests. I have known 
many missionaries lose caste by coming into a room to see a 
fellow-missionary who has had perhaps a Chinese guest or teacher 
present. The visitor utterly ignored their presence and confined 
his flow of silvery eloquence to his foreign confrére. An 
enquiry as to the name of the other party, or a nod, or some 
thing that indicates interest, would have cost nothing and 
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taken little time, but it would have secured the esteem, or at 
least the approval, of those in question. This does not mean, 
of course, that your head should be like a catkin waving to and 
fro in every breeze. People that you are dealing with all day 
and every day neither give nor expect formal, set forms of polite- 
ness from morning to night, but at the same time our general 
bearing, even in these cases, counts for a good deal. Jacob, 
who with all his weaknesses knew men fairly well, advised his 
sons to take a little honey with them when they went down 
into Egypt. This advice still holds good. ‘Daub yourself 
with honey, and you will never want for flies,’’ is a proverb that 
is susceptibie of more than one interpretation. Many men of 
comparatively slender abilities have done good work and been 
successful because they have given attention to some of these 
things ‘The late Hudson Taylor was very particular in his 
treatment of the Chinese. He was the soul of politeness. It 
did not matter whether a man was a coolie or a scholar; he had 
a most winning way in dealing with him. He was never ina 
hurry, but gave each one the feeling that for the time being he 
was the one in whom he was interested. The result was that 
the Chinese who had had anything to do with him never forgot 
him, but always referred to him afterwards in terms of great 
admiration and respect. And his bearing often enabled him to 
gain his point when any other attitude would have ensured his 
g 
Chinese Christians wanted to see him and talk with him that 
the door of his room had to be guarded to ensure any rest or 
quiet. I wonder whether you or I could command such an 
experience? And in his case his courtesy arose from his love 
and modesty. He had scant toleration for anything hollow, 
anything fig —; mere conventionality had little charm for him as 
anempty form. But he esteemed others better than himself, and 
his treatment of them was but the outward expression of his 
attitude of mind and heart toward them. And further, like the 
apostle, he was all things to all men, if by any means he might 
save some. Regarded from this point of view, the details of com- 


losing it. At a conference held some years ago so many 


mon intercourse become invested with considerable importance. 

Our Lord’s injunction to salute no man by the way was no 
doubt aimed at waste of time over mere social functions. It is 
said that the Arab salutation comprises enquiries after relatives 
to the fourth and fifth degree. This, in the nature of the case, 
takes a good deal of time and demands a considerable amount of 
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genealogical knowledge. You would need to climb pretty high 
up the Chinese genealogical tree to be able to do it correctly. 
And perhaps it is not worth doing. I suppose that the principle 
our Lord lays down is not intended to encourage disregard of 
the social order, but rather to encourage the putting of first 
things first, leaving other things to their proper time and place. 

You will have to deal with all sorts and conditions of men. 
To be all things to all men is not very easy, and needs tact and 
knowledge. The four classes into which Chinese society is 
usually divided, viz., scholars, agriculturalists, workmen and 
merchants, cover a good deal of ground and represent a good 
many interests. Each class has its own phraseology, its own 
prejudices, its own special line. And if you know even the 
elements of the things in which each class is specially interested, 
and are able to enter into them, you will have taken the first 
step toward gaining them. A shopkeeper, for example, will think 
none the worse of you for asking if his trade is flourishing, a 
workman will appreciate a compliment paid to his handiwork, 
and a farmer will be pleased if you show an interest in the state 
of his crops. The pride and contempt of the scholar may begin 
to dissolve if he finds that you can use a polite and well-turned 
phrase. And you may at some time or other be brought into 
contact with officials. 

You may see them either in the ordinary course of social 
intercourse or in connection with some business, but in either 
case do your very best to render to them that respect due 
to their office. If you have a favour to ask you will be more 
likely to have it granted if your manners are courteous than 
if they are not. Of course this does not mean that you need to 
be posted in all official etiquette, but that your bearing and 
speech are such as becomes your position and character. Be 
not as the knights of old who ‘carved their meals in gloves of 
steel and drank the red wine through the helmet barred.’’ 
Anything in the way of bluster, or rudeness, should be studi- 
ously avoided ; nothing is gained by it, while it lays you open 
to insult and public contempt. And may I, in passing, urge 
upon you to cultivate a spirit of sympathy for Chinese officials ? 
They have to fill a difficult position. Many of them have 
waited for years to secure office, and having secured it do not find 
it easy to fill. Any affair mismanaged exposes them to the risk 
of being cashiered. Lower officials have to keep in with higher 
ones, the X% fi te oy Hoy He WK. «If you think they are 
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not immaculate, there is the more need to follow apostolic 
precept to pray for them. Whatever their faults or excellencies, 
we are indebted to them for a good deal of the quietness we 
enjoy, and it is under their rule that our work is done. And it 
is an indication of very bad taste and breeding to find fault 
with such things as your host provides. We are the #% and 
the local official is the host. And it is quite in the power of a 
comparatively small official to make things very unpleasant for 
you. So that on the lowest ground of policy, it pays to be 
civil and respectful to the powers that be. In making any 
representation to them therefore, do it in a friendly, kindly 
spirit, and thus make them feel that in your case nothing but 
good can come from intercourse with you. 

You have come to China at a time when the old order is 
changing, giving place to the new. Great changes are in 
progress, and no man can say where they will lead. And it is 
difficult to prophesy whether the new is to be much better than 
the old. The only thing that will lead to any permanent good 
is a moral and spiritual change. In the meantime the transition 
period is noticeable for a distinct falling off in the manners of 
new China. Many young men have got out of touch with the 
old order and regard it with contempt as the source of their 
country’s weakness. And the tendency is to be too sweeping 
in their judgment and to ignore many points which are in it 
of permanent value. In the desire to be thought progressive 
and enlightened, conventionalities are often disregarded or dis- 
pensed with, and the result is a something that is neither eastern 
nor western, a sort of hybrid between the two. Like the man 
from whom the unclean spirit was cast, the mind is empty, 
swept and garnished, and ready for the occupancy of something 
seven-fold worse than anything that has been cast out. 

When you start your school I trust that you will include 
‘manners’ in your curriculum. Many educationists deplore 
the fact that a fairly large proportion of those who pass through 
their schools are not overburdened with either foreign or 
Chinese ji#. Not long agoa deputation waited upon a well-known 
missionary lady and asked her to draw up a small book in 
Chinese dealing with the subject. She did so, and harked back 
to Chinese standards of behaviour as being the most suitable. 
You might do worse than follow her example. Children 
who spend the most formative period of their life away from 
their fellow-countrymen are, in the nature of the case, greatly 
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handicapped. Like the coffin of Mahomet they are neither in 
heaven nor in earth, but occupy a sort of intermediate position. 
Your school will probably be a day-school and your scholars 
will be better off in many ways than if they attended boarding- 
school. But they will be none the worse for being taught how 
to behave themselves according to the standard of their own 
country, while their learning will in consequence probably be of 
greater value to them in the time to come. 


But I must stop, or you will say that I have violated one of 
the first canons of good taste by keeping you too long. 


Your AFFECTIONATE UNCLE. 





The Missionary’s Book-Bill. 
BY REV. F. W. BIBLE, A. P. M.. HANGCHOW. 


OT long since the Bishop of London took the public into 
his confidence by announcing the sum of his annual 
book-bill which, as I read it, was about £30. The 

announcement created not a little interest, and in the columns 
of the British Weekly a representative portion of the British 
reading public responded to the Bishop’s confidence by a frank 
discussion of his book-bill, of their own, and of book-bills in 
general. It was pointed out that £30 per annum, spent judi- 
ciously, would soon give a man a fair working library, but 
much surprise was expressed that the present bishop of London 
should spend such a small proportion of his income for books. 
But the most significant fact revealed in the letters was that 
so many men of small income—ministers, professional men 
in small towns, men in subordinate business positions were 
spending for books sums of money which relative to their 
total incomes were quite large. The writers seemed to be unan- 
imous in placing books among the necessities of life rather 
than in the list of luxuries. 

An article in a recent issue of the RECORDER which called 
attention to some of the more important of the newer books for 
Biblical study, recalled this discussion and raised the question 
of the missionary’s Book-bill; should he have one? Should 
some specified sum for books have a place in the missionary’s 
annual bill? Or, perhaps, to keep nearer the facts, should 
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a book-bill be a part of the missionary’s annual deficit? So 
long as we say merely that it is desirable for the missionary to 
add some good books to his library each year there is likely to 
a be little difference of opinion. But if the book-bill must take 
its place in that large list of things which we would like to have 
—the non-essentials—it is likely to come out at the end of the 
year pretty badly mutilated or perhaps to disappear. So for 
‘fe most of us the buying of books will become a habit only when 
we are convinced that books and reading are properly among 
the necessities if we are to reach our highest efficiency as 
missionaries. 

A part of the argument which enforces this view is old and 
familiar, applicable to us because we are men as well as mission- 
aries. It is not that culture and intellectual power alone can 
fit us for our work, but that we can do our work better, even 
that work which is most truly spiritual, in proportion as we 
develop the whole life with which we are endowed. So much 
might be said to any man. But the missionary’s need of books 
is emphasized by the conditions peculiar to his work. It isa 
regrettable fact that most men havea large element of intellectual 
laziness in their make-up, that most of us require an external 
stimulus if we are to do our best work. Many of those stimuli 
on which we depended in the home lands are almost immediate- 
ly removed when we come to China. Most new missionaries 
are fresh from the schools, where there has been a demand for 
regular mental work, a more or less constant use of books, the 
presentation of new thought and problems and the daily contact 
with men of more than average power and of varied interests. 

From such environment he is transported into a civilization 
to which he is a stranger, to live in a small English-speaking 
cominunity made up in most cases of men engaged in his kind 
of work, thinking along his line. He begins the study of a lan- 
guage whose difficulties do not need to be enlarged upon, but 
which, if. the authorities are to be trusted, calls primarily for 
the exercise of memory and only in slight degree for the use of 
the reasoning powers. Nor does the language incite mental 
growth by opening up a new literature. The missionary’s 
contact with fellow-workers is likely to be in line with his 
work, his converse ‘‘talking shop.’’ For several years he has 
little direct touch with the great problem of life, few respon- 
sibilites or external demands. Is there not serious danger that 
this period will mark the beginning of his intellectual arrest ? 
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When he begins active work the conditions which encourage 
this lack of growth are emphasized. The evangelistic worker 
preaches to congregations which while worthy of the best which 
hard study could produce, cannot help the preacher by demanding 
this best, as a congregation at home helps. So his preaching 
and thinking may become slovenly. His fund of Biblical knowl- 
edge is in advance of the demands made upon him. His study 
of the Word may easily become a matter of form. The educa- 
tional work probably compels a man to hold on to his stock of 
knowledge, but it scarcely compels him to keep pace with 
the progress of the West. 

As a result the missionary may fail to reach that growth 
and breadth which his natural powers make possible. If so the 
loss to himself is great, but the loss to his cause is inestimable. 
Surely the missionary enterprise needs broad men. Still more it 
needs growing men. Could a man who has suffered intellectual 
arrest do his work as he ought? Or put the question in a more 
vital form. The Chinese church is growing, the Chinese 
pastors, the Chinese people. How long can a man who has 
stopped lead people who are moving? Grant that his sum of 
knowledge is greater than theirs: fossilized knowledge can 
never give leadership. 

It is true of course that the missionary body has by no 
means fallen into such a serious condition. But there might be a 
serious question as to whether we are growing and broadening 
through the use of books as we might and ought. For books 
must take the place of many helps available in the home land. 
Books must help to make and keep us fit for our work. 
Inevitably great movements of thought will reach China from 
the West. Must we not be familiar with them, ready to repel 
such as the materialistic philosophy of Spencer or Haeckel, or to 
carefully consider such as the results of devout and scholarly 
study of the Bible ? 

How much should the missionary spend for books? One 
mission in another country of Asia has answered the question 
easily, $50 gold. Perhaps that is out of reach for most of 
us. Yet itis not too much. For the missionary should buy in 
three lines :— 

(a). Periodical literature that will keep him in touch with 
the life of his day. 

(4). Books for culture. It does not seem that a man should 
lose his love for great literature when be becomes a missionary. 
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(c). Books for Biblical study. Not such books in a narrow 
sense or including only hand-books or commentaries but books 
in which are found the world’s moral and religious thinking. 
And a part of what we want to get from books will come to us, 
as we weigh books against each other in order to use most wisely 
the little sum of money at our command. And perhaps that is 
all we will get unless we learn to read. 





The Bible and Missions. 


BY BISHOP JAMES W. BASHFORD, D.D. 
INTRODUCTION. 


NY fresh study of the Bible with reference to Missions 
is attended with inextricable confusion unless we first 
recognize the narrower aspects of that Book. In the 

divine promise to Abraham, we read these strange words: 
‘‘In blessing, I will bless ¢ee, and in multiplying, I will 
multiply thy seed as the stars of the heavens and as the sand 
which is upon the seashore ; and ¢hy seed shall possess the gate 
of his enemies; and in thy seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed.’? ‘The first half of this passage contains the 
promise of a personal blessing to Abraham and his seed, which 
extends even to the driving out of the enemies of Abraham’s 
descendants. On the other side, the race blessing is universal 
in its terms; and the same Hebrew word for blessing is used to 
indicate that the nations of the earth shall receive a blessing, 
not only equal in quantity, but identical in quality with that 
promised to the chosen people. ‘‘And in thy seed shall all 
the nations of the earth be blessed.’’ 

The greatness of Frederick Robertson’s sermons is due 
in part to the fact that he always strove to recognize the partial 
truth which inheres in every long lived error and to put that 
partial truth in right relations to its complementary truth. 
Let us, therefore, strive to do full justice to that deep 
conviction of the vast majority of Christians that one’s first 
duty is to himself; his second to his home; that his third 
duty is to his home church; that his fourth duty is to his 
native land ; and that only after these duties have been fairly 
met is he at liberty to devote time or means to the evangeliza- 
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tion of the world. We shall find that if the conviction of 
one’s duty to himself, his family, his church, and his native 
land is taken as the whole truth, it furnishes a distorted 
conception of Christianity ; but we shall find that if this 
conviction is kept in right relations to one’s duty to the wor/d, 
it finds ample warrant in nature and in the Bible. 

Our Calvinistic friends have shown a disposition in later 
years to broaden and soften their doctrine of a divine election. 
On the other side, I am sure that the study of evolution in 
nature and the broader study of the Bible has led modern 
Arminians to recognize a divine election running through 
nature and through the Bible. Notice first, therefore, the 
narrower or personal aspects of salvation. 


I. THE NARROWER OR PERSONAL ASPECTS OF SALVATION. 


‘¢] will bless ¢hee.’? It must be confessed that the first 
reading of the Bible reveals God’s attempt to call and to save 
the chosen people and his passing by of other nations. So 
clearly was this the apparent teaching of the Old Testament 
that the most devout Jews and those best versed in the Scriptures 
became Pharisees or Separatists, using that word in its good 
sense. They believed, on the one side, that the Jews should 
come out from all other nations and become a peculiar people 
of God; and, on the other side, they believed that God 
would exalt them above all the other nations of the earth—not 
as a means to an end, but as an end in itself. The view 
was based on what seemed to the Jews, and indeed to 
all men down to modern times, the natural inequalities of 
men and races. ‘To the Jews there seemed to be a divine 
recognition of this inequality in their providential deliverances 
from the Egyptians, in the destruction of the Canaanites for 
their sake, and in the restraint of Assyria for a time at least 
in order to preserve the Jewish nation. Candid critics of 
the Bible recognize that the Pharisees embraced the most 
pious and patriotic and many of the ablest Jews, including 
Paul before his conversion. 

So clearly does the Old Testament teach the doctrine of 
particularism in blessings that some of the higher critics have 
adopted the erroneous conviction that the God of Israel was 
originally a tribal Gé@, and that the Israelites themselves did 
not recognize the obligation of other nations to accept their 
tribal divinity. These critics cite the teachings of the Old 
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Testament in regard to the extermination of the Canaanites, 
the prayers of the rogth, 137th, and r4oth Psalms for revenge 
upon one’s enemies, and the prayer of Jeremiah x. 25 for 
God’s wrath upon the heathen as furnishing undoubted liter- 
ary indications of the gradual but imperfect emergence of 
the Israelitish religion from the stage of worship of a tribal 
God. 

In favor of the Pharisee’s view, that the blessings of the 
Bible are partial and not universal, is the fact that while 
Jesus called Himself the Son of man, nevertheless He devoted 
His life to the Jewish race. When aroused by the cry of need 
of the outside world, he said: ‘‘I am not sent save to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel.’’ It is still more striking 
that Jesus did not call a single apostle from the Gentile world. 
Surely there seems to be a divine election running through 
the Bible. 

In favor of the home view that the Bible fully justifies 
our devotion to our own families is the fact that God has 
placed us in this world, not as individuals in relations of equal 
love and service to all men, but as families, the members of 
which stand in peculiar relations of love and service to each 
other. There are reciprocal duties and blessings attached to 
members of each household which cannet be universal. No 
sane Christian advocates a community of wives and children 
and homes as the end of Christian brotherhood. Paul goes so 
far as to teach: ‘‘If any provideth not for his own, and 
especially for his own household, he hath denied the faith 
and is worse than an unbeliever.’’ Thus we see that the 
doctrine of personal blessings runs through the New ‘Testa- 
ment as well as through the Old: ‘‘In blessing I will bless 
thee.’* 

Before missionaries condemn their brothers and sisters at 
home for restricting their gifts and services to their families, 
their home churches, and their native land, let us see whether 
they have found complete altruism practicable. Missionaries 
have come to China for the specific purpose of Christianizing 
the Chinese. But they do not permit their zeal for the salva- 
tion of the children of China to lead them to put their chil- 
dren side by side with the Chinese children in the school room 
and on the streets. Nor are they guilty of pride in their 
action. Carrying the doctrine of the equality of all men in 
the sight of God to the extent of putting their children side 
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by side with the Chinese during the first fifteen years of 
their lives would lead, not to the salvation of the Chinese, 
but to the corruption of their own. Nor do the majority of 
missionaries live in Chinese houses, wear the Chinese dress, 
or live on Chinese food, because they think they can render 
the Chinese a higher service than that. Hence, however 
altruistic the missionaries are, they are forced to claim for 
their children, and for themselves in part, special privileges 
which cannot at present be enjoyed by all in China. ‘‘In 
blessing I will bless thee.’’ 

A still more striking illustration is found of our Pharisaism, 
still possibly in its good sense, in our denominational pride and 
loyalty. Each of us confidently claims for his church the 
promise, ‘‘In blessing I will bless thee,’’ as if that promise 
were made by a Methodist God to a Methodist preacher, or 
by an American Board God to the Congregational Church. 
Certainly the Roman Catholic Church holds to the divine 
authority of that hierarchy, and the Episcopal Church holds to 
apostolical succession, and the rest of us regard our churches 
as ends in themselves, destined to spread over the globe and 
to exist until the millennium. 

Summing up the thought under this division we find in 
many passages in the Bible personal blessings promised to 
Abraham and to the Jewish nation which are limited to the 
chosen people ; the ablest and most devout Jews were led of 
their study of the Old Testament into Pharisaism. Even 
Jesus said he was not sent save to the lost sheep of the house 
ot Israel; and he did not choose a single apostle from the 
Gentile world. All Christians, including missionaries, seek 
blessings for their own children which they do not strive with 
equal time and effort to secure for every other child on earth. 
All missionaries labor for the upbuilding of their own churches 
and for the advancement of the particular work committed to 
them in the Mission as they do not labor for the advancement 
of other churches or of other forms of service in their own 
church. In a word, human nature is finite and cannot strive 
with equal energy for universal ends. Surely, therefore, a 
study of the limitations of human nature and of the Bible must 
force upon us the recognition of a divine election in the bestowal 
of special blessings upon individuals and families and races 
as the teaching of the Bible and the practice of the saintliest 
lives. 
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II. TRANSITION FROM THE PARTICULAR TO THE UNIVERSAL 
ASPECTS OF THE BIBLE. 


What is the truth which underlies the conflict between 
the advocates of the particular and the universal aspects of 
salvation ? 

The first fact—a fact which ought to fill each-soul with 
eternal hope—is that not only each church and each nation and 
each family is precious in God’s sight, but that each human being 
is an end in himself, subject only to God; not merely a means 
to be used or sacrificed in the interests of the kingdom. You 
are not a mere servant, whom God has put into this world for 
the work He can get out of you. You are a child of the King. 
Your first and supreme duty is to live worthy of your high 
vocation, to be perfect as your Father in heaven is perfect, to 
walk this earth as a son of the most high God. The Parable of 
the Great Supper precedes the Parable of the Vineyard. Christ 
calls us to receive before He summons us to give. When Christ 
brought life and immortality to light ; when He cried, ‘‘ What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul, or what shall man give in exchange for his soul ;’’ 
when he called each one of us his brother, his sister, and 
taught us each to call God our Father, man became an end 7x 
himself, and not a mere means or servant for the establishment 
of a divine hierarchy on earth. So eager is God to develop 
our personality that He resorts in some measure to the competi- 
tive principle in building up the kingdom. Jesus appeals to 
personal motives by teaching that there are some who shall be 
least and some who shall be great in the kingdom. The New 
Testament teaches that he who soweth sparingly shall reap also 
sparingly ; and that he who soweth bountifully, shall also reap 
bountifully. We are urged to lay up treasure in heaven and 
become rich toward God. And the angel of the Apocalypse 
warns us: ‘‘Let no man take thy crown.’’ We need have 
no fear, therefore, of the sacrifice of the individual to the 
community in the building up of the kingdom of heaven on 
earth. Rather we may truly say with one of the philosophers 
of history that individualism was born with Christ, and reborn 
at the Reformation. 

Again, the divine order of the kingdom is to root itself in 
the individual heart, and to spread, at least to the extent of 
the offer of salvation, from the individual to the family, from 
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the family to the neighborhood, from the neighborhood to the 
nation, and from the nation to the world. Christ closes the 
great commission, in which He summoned His followers to 
disciple all nations, by the striking statement, ‘‘ Beginning from 
Jerusalem.’? The most imperative duty resting upon the 
missionaries in China to-day is to teach each Chinese convert his 
divine obligation to his household and to help him bring his 
family into the church, and thus make Christianity self-propagat- 
ing in the empire. The divine order is ‘‘ beginning from 
Jerusalem.’’ If, therefore, the life of the home churches were 
at stake and if we could not save the home churches except by 
temporarily giving up our work here and returning to the 
contest there, I should recognize the divine order and abandon 
the outposts to save the citadel. It is worse than folly, it is 
wicked to put the ministers at home and the ministers in foreign 
lands in separate classes mentally and to rank the missionary 
above the pastor: ‘‘ For as 7s his share that goeth down to the 
battle, so shall his share be that tarrieth by the stuff; they shall 
share altke.”? 

But while Jesus makes the individual an end in Himself, 
and makes ‘‘ beginning from Jerusalem’? the divine order, He 
clearly teaches that the law of love is universal and that the 
training of our children and the building up of our home 
churches must constantly aim at equal blessings for God’s other 
children. Christ furnishes the solution of the problem which 
confronts the modern church and modern civilization by recog- 
nizing God, neighbour, and self as the three everlasting factors in 
the moral and spiritual kingdom and in placing the three in 
their divine order. He did not deny God, which is atheism ; or 
with Confucius, confess ignorance of him, which is agnosticism ; 
or with Spencer lose God in the physical universe, which is 
materialism. He did not sacrifice the individual to the com- 
munity, which is socialism ; or make the public the victim of 
personal greed, which is individualism ; or sink both man and 
society in God, which is pantheism. Rather he put each man 
on an equality with his neighbor and both in perfect obedience 
to God, thus providing for a Christian commonwealth or world 
family, based on the Fatherhood of God. 

There is indeed a divine call and election of individuals 
and of nations running through the Bible. But it is an election 
to service as well as to enjoyment. It is an election of the 
individual to serve the family, and of the family to serve the 
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community, and of the community to serve the race, and of the 
race to glorify God. Only as both the individual and the 
community center in God can our finite resources be reinforced 
by the infinite riches of heaven. It is only as man ceases to be 
self-centered and becomes God-centered that he is able to do all 
things. This is the secret of faith. Here is the key to the 
entire problem which confronts us. If God is the means and I 
am the end for which the universe exists, then egotism is re- 
ligion. If God is the means and my family or my clan is the 
end, then aristocracy is true. If God is the means and America 
or Germany or Great Britain or China is the end, then patriotism 
is religion. Here was the error of the Jews. If God is the 
means and the Methodist Episcopal Church or the Roman 
Catholic Church is the end for which the universe exists, then 
ecclesiasticism is religion. But if God is the Alpha and Omega, 
the first and the last, the beginning and the end of creation, 
then the individual and the family, and the nations, and the 
churches all find their true end and stand together in right 
relations only in him. And so Paul sums up the life of the 
universe in the profoundest text in the Bible: ‘‘In Him all 
things consist.’’ 

There is a striking significance in that strange and 
almost pathetic prayer of Christ for the unity of believers. 
The repetition and the pathos of the prayer suggest that Christ 
regarded it as perhaps the last petition which was likely to be 
realized as the condition for the incoming of the kingdom of 
heaven upon earth. When the desire for church federation is 
beginning to stir the heart of the Christian world, many church 
members wonder whether the answer of Christ’s prayer for the 
unity of believers demands the organic union of all Christians in 
a single church. This seems to the casual reader of the Bible 
the goal of church federation. Upon the contrary, the fuller 
study of Christ’s teaching will not make clear the divine 
necessity for organic union. It is clear that as earthly armies 
demand absolute unity or purpose and singleness of direction as 
a condition of victory, so all soldiers of Jesus Christ must have 
unity of aim and*be under the one great Captain, if we are to 
conquer the forces of evil. But it is no more clear that all 
Christians must be organized into one single church than that 
all soldiers must be placed in the navy, the cavalry, the infantry, 
or the artillery. Indeed inside of our churches, however small, 
there is au opportunity for a variety of tasks ; some are teachers, 
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some preachers, some evangelists. In the same way, in case all 
Christians united in a single church, there would be still diver- 
sities of gifts and diversities of callings. It must be apparent 
also to all thoughtful students of the church that the need of 
unity is even greater inside of our churches than between them 
and some sister church. The lack of appreciation of the home 
pastors by missionaries, of the teacher by the preacher, of the 
evangelist by the teacher is vastly more harmful to the triumph 
of Christ than is the lack of organic unity between the Presby- 
terians and the Congregationalists, between the Baptists and the 
Methodists. Organic union, therefore, if it comes, is only the 
condition for the fulfillment of Christ’s prayer. That prayer 
demands such surrender of self as leads each to look, not upon 
the things of his own, but upon the things of his brother. But 
beyond the goal of organic unity, and above the heartiest 
sympathy and co-operation upon the part of those who are en- 
gaged in different forms of Christian work, is the absolute unity 
of each believer with Jesus Christ, and through Him with God. 
In a word, this prayer presents to us Christ’s ideal of the king- 
dom of heaven upon earth, and it reveals the differences in rank, 
in work, in families, etc., as only means toward that high, 
divine, and eternal goal. 

We have thus considered, first, the particularism of the 
Bible ; second, the transition from the particular to the universal 
aspects of salvation. We will consider next the end of Revela- 
tion. 


III. THE END OF REVELATION. 


This end is nothing else than the salvation of all the earth. 
‘*In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.’’ 
Beginning at Jerusalem is indeed the method prescribed by 
Christ. But discipling all nations is the goal He sets before us. 
The divine warrant for Missions is found in the reply to the 
question whether the divine method of beginning at Jerusalem 
is inconsistent with and invalidates the divine command to 
disciple all the nations, or whether it is not rather the provid- 
ential preparation for carrying out that command? Putting 
the question in another form: Shall we make our personal 
salvation or the salvation of our families or of our native land, 
an end zw ztse/f or an end in God? If indeed all things consist 
in Him, if Christ is right in giving us the first command, and 
God is indeed supreme in the universe, then the end of all 
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Christian activity is not myself or my nation or my church, 
but God; and all our striving, wherever it begin, can end only 
in bringing back to God that which is His own by creation 
and by redemption. 

We have not the slightest objection to a Parliament of 
Religions, because we are sure that any comparison of other 
faiths with our own will reveal the universal Lordship of Jesus 
Christ. But we protest against men striving in a Parliament 
of Religions or outside its walls in the name of breadth and 
liberality to confine Christianity to the Anglo-Saxon race, and 
to leave the Chinese to Confucianism and the people of India 
to Buddhism. It is a false liberalism which says: The 
Chinese have Confucius and the Western nations Christ ; and 
we ought not to disturb the empire and create strife by attempt- 
ing to overthrow established customs and national religions. 
While such statements smack of breadth and culture, they 
indicate a reversion to the old doctrine of tribal divinities. If 
the God of the Bible is the God of the Anglo-Saxons and 
Buddha is the God of the people of India, then we have no 
right to foist our tribal divinity on an alien race. But this 
theory, instead of representing breadth, is based on pride and 
bigotry. Its advocates assume, as did the Jews of old, that 
the God of revelation belongs to us alone. Pray how did we 
capture Him from the Jews to whom He originally belonged ? 
If God is the God of the universe; if Jesus Christ is really He 
by whom all things were made and without whom was not 
anything made that was made, then He is the Savior of a// 
men ; and we have no justification for robbing the Chinese of 
their birthright in the name of liberality. 

(To be continued.) 








Sometimes new missionaries are quite staggered when they see what 
missionary life really is, and when they find that they are expected to take 
their share of supervision object strongly, saying that ‘iat was not what they 
came out for. Zhey came out to do missionary work ! 

After all, what 7s missionary work? I take it that it is /7v7zg CHRIST out 
in a heathen land in every detail of daily life, being ready for avy manner of 
service, whether on behalf of the heathen or of one’s fellow workers —whether 
preaching or spring-cleaning! There is a domestic side to work in the mission 
field, and my experience is that you need to be filled with the HoLy SprriT as 
much for that as for what we call the spiritual side. You have a duty to your 
servants. Certainly they are very trying at times, but you have to remember 
that you are ‘‘in CHRIST’S stead ’’ to them, and that in Gop’s sight they are 
as precious as yourself. It is the /ife that tells; all around the people are 
watching you, and are quick to notice inconsistencies in life and conduct. 

Do pray for your missionaries that Gop may be sanctified in them, in 
every detail of their lives—only thus shall the heathen know that the Lorp 
He is Gop (Ezek. xxxvi, 23). 

By ONE WHO Knows, in All Nations. 
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Educational Department. 


Rev. A. S. MAnn, Editor. 


Conducted in the interests of the ‘‘ Educational Association of China.’?’ 


Educational Issues from Native Presses. 


N the following pages we have given some reviews of 
| Readers and other books published by the Commercial 
Press. This enterprising firm already has an enormous 
sale for its publications but, being anxious that Directors of 
Mission schools should be fully informed of the work they have 
done, and are doing, in the preparation of text-books, the 
Manager of the Press approached the Chairman of the Publica- 
tion Committee of the Educational Association of China with 
a request that the Committee would examine the books issued 
by his firm and that, if these met with the approval of the 
Committee, a review expressing that approval should be pub- 
lished in the RECORDER. ‘The article which follows is a review 
of the first series of text-books submitted to the Committee. 
When it is noticed that of Vol. I of the first book mentioned 
in the following review 355,000 copies have been printed and 
that of the second book reviewed, 158,000 copies have been 
called for in the short space of a year and a half, the fact that 
the books are meeting a felt want will be sufficiently demon- 
strated. 

We congratulate this enterprising firm on the excellent 
work they have done. Considering the difficulties under which 
they have been laboring, they have been very successful in 
meeting the crying needs of those who desire Western learning, 
especially in its initial stages. The financial success which 
has attended their efforts has evidently been an incentive for 
other presses to follow in their steps. We hear of one large 
native trust that has been formed to work on lines similar to 
those of the Commercial Press. ‘The prospectus draws attention 
to the desire for reform, the need for new books, and to the 
changes wrought by having new subjects for the examinations. 
In recognising that the press is a power in China, there is an 
evident desire to have this power entirely in the hands of the 
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Chinese for the Chinese. The prospectus mentions that the 
capital and management will be purely Chinese. Translations of 
good books are promised, with good illustrations. Central depdts 
and numerous branches all over the Empire are to be established ; 
and the capital will be one million dollars, Mexican. The names 
of the promoters are a guarantee of this plan materialising. 

The development and increase of these native presses would 
indicate a fresh duty on the part of the Educational Association 
to keep in touch with the latest books, to examine them 
carefully and to point out mistakes. The success and the 
excellence of the books published by native firms will be a 
guide to us as to what we ourselves should publish. There 
will always be works of a higher class which it will be the 
peculiar province of the Educational Association to print, and 
which, for several reasons, will not be published by native 
presses. So whilst these business enterprises increase on certain 
lines, we feel sure that the Educational Association will have 
its legitimate line of publications, in no way antagonistic 
but occupying a helpful relationship to the books published by 
native presses. 


tt Hr wi Eh BR) ac BH ROR. «First Grade Chinese Reader for primary 
schools, Io vols. First volume, 15 cents; other volumes, 20 cents each, 
Commercial Press. 

Chinese children are no longer to spend years of their 
lives memorizing books the meaning of which is as unintelligi- 
ble to them as the handwriting on the wall was to Belshazzar. 
This purports to be a child’s book and is to be welcomed as 
supplying a long felt want in China. ‘There are ten volumes 
in all, and the present review deals with volumes 5 to ro. 

The books are printed on glazed Mao-pien paper; the type 
is clear and the price reasonable. The earlier volumes are 
printed in bolder type, the size being gradually, almost im- 
perceptibly, reduced as the book becomes more advanced and 
the student, presumably, more familiar with the characters used. 

There are quite a number of illustrations, some of them 
from woodcuts made from Chinese drawings, and some of them 
more foreign in appearance, but they are all good and will 
serve to enlighten the page and tempt the scholar to study the 
accompanying text. 

Each volume has two coloured plates illustrating lessons on 
Natural History. These are very well got up and do credit both 
to the designer and the printer. If these plates were collected 
and others added to make a fairly comprehensive text-book on 
Natural History we would have a very pretty volume which 
would be an ideal gift for the Chinese child. 
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The volumes consist of short stories on various subjects, and 
a very wide range of reading is introduced. All the lessons are 
eminently practical. There are lessons on grass, hemp, silk, 
tea and on various animals, fish and insects. Anecdotes of 
patriotism, filial piety and courtesy are given, and there is a 
lesson on banking and on the flotation of joint stock companies. 
These two last are illustrated with fac-similes of a Chinese bank 
note and share certificate in The China Merchants’ Steamship 
Company. Altogether this is a healthy book designed to deal 
with every-day affairs and is the very antithesis of the ‘‘ classics.”’ 

Some of the lessons are old familiar stories like ‘‘ The 
mouse and the lion,’’ but there are many similar tales from 
Chinese sources, and these do not suffer by comparison even 
with Asop’s famous fables. Here is one such. ‘‘ There are 
no donkeys in Kweichou. There was once a man who tran- 
sported an ass by boat to that province. When he got there 
he could find no use for the animal and turned it out on the 
hillside. When the tiger saw such an imposing beast he 
thought it was a god and hid himself in a thicket to observe 
it more closely. Gradually he drew near and perceived that 
the donkey was in reality a stupid and senseless brute. One 
day the donkey brayed and the tiger scampered off in a great 
fright terrified lest he should be eaten up. Time passed and 
the animals grew accustomed to the donkey and even ventured 
to play with it. One of them angered the ass greatly, and he 
immediately turned and kicked at it. The tiger was delighted 
and said: ‘‘If that is your mode of attack I know how to deal 
with you, and so leaped on the ass and killed him.”’ 

Another anecdote recalls the famous discovery of Archi- 
medes when he leaped from the bath shouting ‘‘ Eureka’’. 
Tsao-tsao once had an elephant presented to him which he 
wished to weigh, but none of his counsellors could think of a 
scale in which to put such a ponderous beast. ‘Tsao Cheng, 
a boy of six years old, said: ‘‘ Put the elephant in a boat and 
mark on the side of the vessel how deeply it is immersed in 
the water, then make the elephant come out and fill the boat 
with stones till it sinks to the same depth; weigh the stones 
and you will be able to tell the weight of the elephant.”’ 

Here is an ancient story on the ways of Providence. Tsi 
Wen-shi was entertaining guests in the hall. When the fish 
and birds were served one of the guests said: ‘‘ Heaven has 
abundantly provided for man’s wants; there are the five grains, 
also fish and poultry; all are designed for man’s use.’? ‘The 
guests all echoed these sentiments, but Mr. Bao’s son, a lad of 
twelve years, stepped forward and said: ‘‘All things are alive 
even as I am; each after his kind. ‘here is no such distinc- 
tion as that of lower and higher species, but there is a difference 
in the degree of wisdom and the amount of strength possessed 
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by each; by the exercise of these they mutually subdue each 
other. Man seizes the edible species and eats them, but heaven 
did not, in the first instance, design these for his food. Mos- 
quitoes suck our blood and tigers eat our flesh ; were we then 
designed to be food for gnats and tigers ?’’ 

Many of the lessons are designed to stimulate patriotism. 
The history of the intercourse of foreigners with China is 
related in Vol. 10. The sketch, though necessarily brief, 
begins with the Tang Dynasty and ends with the Boxer 
movement. It concludes, ‘‘Alas! since the opium war, sixty 
years ago, we have had to surrender territory eight times. 
We have lost three dependencies and have been mulcted in 
indemnities to the value of 7,000,000,000 (taels).’’ Is it not 
pitiable ? 

The plight of Chinese who emigrate to foreign countries 
is also related, but it is confessed that much of the dislike to 
them, evinced by foreigners, is due to the dirty habits and low 
state of civilization of these emigrants. 

Vol. 9 contains a short history of Chinese commercial in- 
tercourse with the rest of the world. Appended is a list of the 
countries which have diplomatic relations with China and the 
dates of the various treaties. ‘‘Our country pursued a policy 
of seclusion and failed to understand outside affairs, so when 
foreigners first came to China, we opposed their landing. They 
compelled us by force of arms to admit them, but the treaties 
being the result of our defeat were invariably to our disadvant- 
age. Our people despised the foreigner and often rudely broke 
the treaties; this brought the foreigner again with troops upon 
us and yielding to force majeure we conceded all his demands, 
but our country was greatly injured.’’ Now there are forty 
ports at which foreigners are allowed to trade, but preachers 
are all over the country. 

A short history of Christianity with a picture of its founder 
is given in Vol. 8 The Nestorian, Greek, Catholic and 
Protestant churches are referred to and the tone of the narrative 
is entirely unobjectionable. 

The story of Buddha is related in Vol. 1o. After a 
favourable review the lesson concludes, ‘‘’The Buddhists say 
that prayer and alms-giving will bring secret luck, so stupid men 
and women rush into their society wasting time and spending 
money, and social customs are demoralised ; this has often been 
rebuked by scholars. It must be admitted, though, that the 
great principles enunciated by Sakyamuni were wisdom and 
pity ; these can never perish.’’ 

The style used in the composition of these lessons is beyond 
praise. Missionaries who intend to write or translate books 
would do well to read and re-read the lessons in this book until 
they apprehend the beauty of limpid Chinese. 
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Where there is so much to commend one ventures a few 
criticisms with some diffidence. As we have noted there isa 
difference in the type used in the earlier from that used in 
the later volumes of this book. The same progression from 
that which is easy to the more difficult is not apparent 
in the composition of the reading lessons. ‘The lessons in 
Vol. 5 are just as difficult to read as those in Vol. 10. This is 
not ideal. 

Now and then archaic forms are used. Especially is this 
noticeable when the lesson is an anecdote taken from some 
ancient book. The writer seems to have hesitated to take many 
liberties with the vencrated ancients. In Vol. 6 we read, FL — & 
iis if > Jin #8 4 22%, Kung Dzi-gao travelled in Djao ; the ruler 
of Ping-yuen entertained him, %2¢ ~% is a form common in the 
hake but rarely met with in every-day correspondence. Of 
course Chinese scholars must still familiarise themselves with 
these ancient forms of speech, but they need not be introduced 
in the elementary school reading book. 

Uncommon characters are met with far too frequently. It 
is true that these are sometimes unavoidable as when they are 
the names of men or places such as @} and 77 4§ or when used 
to designate a technical process as fq the glaze on earthenware 
2& a drum, etc. But beside these there are many characters 
which might well have been simplified in an elementary school 
book, e.g., #8, J, So, Uj, BE HE, etc. These and many other 
uncommon characters must be learned ultimately. I only 
contend that it would be better to postpone their introduction 
until a higher grade text-book is used. 

Wise old Dr. Faber said: ‘‘No nation can progress far on 
the path of civilization till it has learned to say A. B. C.”’ I 
have thought again and again when reading through this lesson- 
book how much the cause of education in China would be 
helped if a national system of Romanised spelling was taught in 
all schools. ‘lhe first year’s course in all primary schools would 
then be exclusively taught in Roman letters. By the end of 
that term the scholar would be able to write every word in the 
Chinese language in Romanised spelling and to read simple 
lessons from the printed page. In the second year simple 
characters would be taught and each character would be 
accompanied by its appropriate spelling with which the scholar 
would be already familiar, as JL ren, JE wang, etc. When 
lessons in the character were introduced each unfamiliar 
character as it appeared for the first time in a lesson would be 
printed at - top of the page as is done in this book, but it 

vould also be spell led and explained as a lwan \y By Wl kan 
Mz wh. ‘The pupil could thus proceed with his studies after one, 
or at most two, vears at school, even without the aid of a 
teacher. Until this system is adopted the scholar is entirely 
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these new characters and as often as not the teacher himself 
only guesses at their sound and meaning. 


dependent on the teacher’s oral instruction for any knowledge of 





te -F lal 3c HX A. Girls’ National Reader. Commercial Press. 15 cts 


This book consists of extracts from the ten volumes of 
The Chinese Readers noticed above. The style, tvpe and 
general get-up correspond with the foregoing. The selections 
are arranged in short reading lessons and are, for the most part, 
moral tales, exhortations discouraging foot-binding and warn- 
ings against superstition. The following isa specimen: ‘‘Wom- 
en believe in retribution; when they see good men happy 
and evil men suffering they say ‘Heaven has eyes,’ but this 
(that happiness follows invariably on goodness and that evil 
is always punished) can by no means be taken as proved and 
need not be implicitly believed. There is a species of retribution 
in the world which is absolutely certain. How is a home made 
wealthy? How is the body made strong? Wealth and strength 
are the recompense of diligence and economy. How is a home 
impoverished and the person enfeebled ? Poverty and weakness 
are the recompense of idleness and extravagance. Such re- 
compense is absolute and invariable.’’ 
ik or BE BE DRE HR. Vols. 3-7. Commercial Press. 10 cts. per vol. 

‘Elementary Ethics’? is the English title of this book. 
By this is meant a book of ethics to be taught in elementary 
schools. The book is printed on white mao-pien paper, the 
characters are printed from wooden blocks and are specimens 
of good clear caligraphy. Each lesson is a moral tale, and 
occupies one page of the book; on the opposite page is a wood- 
cut made from a Chinese drawing illustrating the text. Each 
book contains twenty-two lessons, and it is intended that one 
lesson shall be taught each week, so that cach volume covers hal 
a school term. 

The stories are copied from ancient Chinese books; some 
from the classics and some from other sources. ‘he following 
is a translation of the first lesson in Vol. III. ‘*‘ Chen Shih-gih 
and his sons Yuen Fang and Gi Fang were celebrated for their 
fame and virtue. The brothers were filial and the women- 
folks amiable. ‘Their conduct was appreciated by all in the 
Empire.’? On the opposite page is a picture of the two 
sons accompanied by their wives paying their respects to their 
parents. 

There is a certain progression in the subjects taught. Thus 
in Vol. III the first four lessons deal with duties in the home. 
The fifth and succeeding lessons teach the necessity of resolute 


oes | 
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self-control, and from the fourteenth lesson onward neighbour- 
liness and charity are inculcated. 

There is, I understand, another book published uniform 
with this entitled ‘‘ Methods for Teaching Elementary Ethics.’’ 
Each separate volume of the ‘‘Ethics’’ has a corresponding 
volume of ‘‘ The Methods for Teaching,’’? which instructs the 
teacher how to prepare and explain the lesson. ‘This book 
does not come within the scope of this review, but the two are 
so linked together that it would not be possible to offer a longer 
criticism of the one without referring to the other. 


B) “7 FR OL Hy RG. «Elementary Physics. Commercial Press. 20 cts. Re- 
viewed in April RECORDER. 

th BL #y RY} BE A 4% HL. Elements of Botany, by Iu Ya-chiian. Commercial 
Press. $1.00. 

This is a translation from the Japanese middle-school series 
of a text-book on Botany. The book is printed on rather 
poor white foreign paper and is bound in cloth. ‘The stvle 
is clear and simple, and there are many illustrations. The 
English name—sometimes, but infrequently, the latin one—of 
the plant referred to is incorporated in the text, as 4& Calyx. 
There are many misprints in the spelling of these names. 
This a pity, for it disfigures the letterpress and gives a foreigner 
the impression that the descriptive text is written in a slovenly 
manner; an impression, it may be stated, which is very far 
from being correct. Foreigners will readily recognise the mis- 
prints, but one can imagine a Chinese teacher with an element- 
ary knowledge of English informing his class that, as this book 
says, the foreign term for #% jg is Boot-cap! Cellulose is 
translated, or rather transliterated, 4 #Y #% pj) but, generally 
speaking, the work is well done and the terminology clear. 
We are told in the preface that the original book has passed 
through twenty-six editions in Japan. Surely this isa sufficient 
testimony to its usefulness. 





— 


tp AL By RL BE i) 9) Bl. ~Zodlogy for the use of Colleges and High Schools, by 
Margaretta Burnet. Translated by Wong Ying. Commercial Press, 80 cts, 
This book is uniform in size and general get-up with the 
text-book on Botany. It is illustrated, and the pictures, though 
not elaborate, are quite clear and serviceable. I have not seen 
the original book, of which this is a translation, so cannot speak 
of the fidelity, or otherwise, of the translation. The impression 
one gets in reading the book is that the translation is accurately 
done. The style is very simple, and the scholars who have 
this book placed in their hands will have little difficulty in 
understanding the text. The foreign names are not, as in the 
case of the text-book on Botany, interspersed with the Chinese 
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text, but there is a copious glossary in English and Chinese at 
the end of the book which teachers will find helpful. 

The author gives this sound advice in the preface to those 
who intend to use his book: ‘‘The teacher, before expounding 
the lesson, should consult other books on the subject, so that the 
scholar’s mind may be broadened and his information not 
confined to that furnished by one little hand-book.’’ He then 
appends a list of the books on Zodlogy to be had in Shanghai. 
Three of the books named are issued by the Christian Literature 
Society and none of those on the list are published by the firm 
which has put this book on the market. That an author 
should thus give a gratuitous advertisement and implied com- 
mendation to those who are, in a sense, his competitors, is as 
uncommon as it is commendable. We are sure those who do 
consult the books recommended will agree that the text-book 
under review does not suffer by comparison with any of them. 
It is well worth the price charged for it. 


J. D. 





——_-+- 

Correspondence. 
AN APPEAL. AN APPEAL, ISSUED BY THE COMMIT- 
r See TEE OF MISSIONARIES OF THE 
To the Editor of FRIENDS FOREIGN MISSION AS- 
‘« Te CHINESE RECORDER.’’ SOCIATION, HELD AT CHENTU, 

MAY, 1906. 

DEAR Sir: At the annual ats 

meeting of our Mission, held this Believing that all war is contrary to 


: aal was the Spirit of Christ, we view with 
month, the enclosed Appeal — grave concern the wave of militarism 


drawn up, and I was requested, which is spreading over the Chinese 
as secretary, to write and ask Empire at the present time. While 
if you will be good enough to we are well aware that all our fellow- 
- 1 lish it in the columns of the ™s!omaries may not be able to go as 
as 5 ee % : F far as we do in this protest against 
CHINESE RECORDER. war, we still feel that this matter is 

The statement expresses the one to which the missionary body 
thoughts that have been in the should = a ae ti aap = 
minds of the members of our “tention than heretofore; and we 


ae " ; would urge all those who are working 
Mission, and we feel that mis- with us for the Kingdom of God in 


sionaries should, as far as possi- China to prayerfully consider the 
ble, disassociate themselves from subject, in the light of the present 
the military spirit which is pass- movement, and the revealed will of 


; he. God, 
ing over China at the present We are in this land as the represen- 


time. tatives of the Prince of Peace, and 
We will esteem it a favor if with a pop or my ~ 
: . Sere message ‘‘ Peace on earth and good- 

: : : = essai C 
pn will help us, by samy the will to men.’’ We come moreover to 
Appeal in your columns, to bring one of the most essentially peaceabie 
the subject before the missionary nations in the world. Chinese great- 
body. -_ is built, in a sense, gto ann 
: of arms, nor is her genius a military 
I — . ‘ . one. Moreover, the true strength of 
Yours very sincerely, any nation depends, not upon her 
A. J. DAVIDSON. efficiency from a military standpoint, 
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but rather upon the acceptance and 
carrying out of the principles of 
Jesus Christ. The awful curse that 
this spirit of militarism is to Europe 
to-day is sufficiently obvious to any 
one who has the economic 
situation, If China, too, is to enter 
into this military race, as indeed she 
seems to be doing, we believe it will 
be a great set back to her religious 
and moral welfare. 

When we consider the facts we are 
compelled to ask the question as to 
whether it is right that we should, 
even in the smallest degree, identify 
ourselves with this military spirit. 
In a large proportion of the Mission 
schools and colleges in China there 
is, we believe, some form of military 
drill. We yield to none in our desire 
that the physical side of a boy’s 
nature should be thoroughly devel- 
oped. If, however, we introduce the 
use of weapons, real or imitation, we 
at once indicate that our objective is 
rather to train men to fight. To us it 
seems that to do this is not only not 
within our province, as missionaries, 
but is at once linking up the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel with an element 
directly opposed to the Spirit of our 
Master, and we cannot but feel that 
in this way a step is taken towards 
defeating the very object of our com- 
ing to China. Our earnest desire is 
that the missionary body may present 
a united front on this question and 
use its whole influence in favour of 
that peace and concord between men 
and nations which is of the very 
essence of the Gospel of Christ. 
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‘© A PARAPHRASED BIBLE.’ 
To the -:ditor of 


cr ’ 


THE CHINESE RECORDER.’ 
DEAR Sir: After all that has 
been written under the above 
heading I should like to add a 
word or two in support of Dr. 
Stooke’s appeal for a paraphrased 
Bible, or say rather a paraphrased 
Gospel, which can be put with- 
out hesitation in the hands of the 
literary men of China. 

When I first read Dr. Stooke’s 
letter in the RECORDER I could 
not but agree with him that we 
badly need a harmony of the 
Gospels, giving consecutively the 
life and discourses of Christ, and 
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that we want this harmony boldly 
paraphrased by highly educated 
Christian natives who understand 
the sense and can give it a pure- 
ly Chinese dress. 

It is a pity that Dr. Stooke has 
committed himself by mixing up 
the style of the Delegates’ Version 
and the Mandarin Version of Dr. 
John. But as I agree with him 
in the main point and have 
experienced something of the 
same difficulties myself in my 
own work, I am inclined to spare 
him from any more criticism. 

The main point Dr. Stooke is 
contending for is this, that ‘‘ we 
must have our Bible in a more 
truly native dress if the Chinese 
are to be attracted to it’’ (p. 
103). Though he utters harsh and 
unwarranted words against the 
present translations, including 
‘*that literary rendering of the 
Bible known as the Delegates’ 
Version,’’ he has at the same 
time acknowledged that we all 
owe the various Bible societies a 
debt which can never be paid, 
and goes on to say ‘' they are all 
wanted, for they are invaluable 
to our native Christians who have 
become trained to the style.’ And 
his native friend, who is a ‘‘ high- 
ly educated man in his church,’’ 
expresses the same opinion when 
he says: ‘‘ Wewho have been 
long in the church have come to 
love the Scriptures, dz? our taste 
for them has been acquired.” 

I have no doubt that this is the 
honest conviction of any educat- 
ed Chinese Christians, and in con- 
versation with such I have heard 
them over and over again giving 
vent to similar expressions, and 
though they admire the concise 
and comparatively smooth style 
of the Delegates’ version, which 
they prefer to any of the other 
existing versions, I have heard 
them repeatedly saying that even 
in the last mentioned version 
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there is scarcely one page which 
is not calculated to offend a native 
scholar’s ear, and that we want 
a version in a purely Chinese 
dress. And they were honest 
and faithful men, free from the 
‘fatal disposition of a Chinese 
teacher to echo the missionary’s 
sentiments.’”’ 

I need not be told that after 
all no translation of the Bible, 
kowever beautiful its style, 
will suit the Aaughty scholars 
of China, to whom style is 
everything. I know that very 
well myself, and not for them 
am I pleading for a paraphrased 
Gospel. But amongst Chinese 
scholars there are also ‘‘ seekers 
after God,’’ to whom _ our 
present editions of the Bible 
are not acceptable. ‘‘ Lest we 
offend ¢hem,’’ or as the R. V. 
has it, ‘‘ Lest we cause ¢hem to 
stumble,’’ why not have a har- 
mony of the Gospels ‘“ boldly 
paraphrased by highly educated 
Christian natives who understand 
the sense and can give it a purely 
Chinese dress ?’’ ‘The greatest 
missionary to the heathen who 
ever lived was willing to make 
himself the slave of all that he 
might gain the most. So he 
became weak to the weak that 
he might gain the weak. Are we 
not to assume thesame attitude to- 
wards those outside the Christian 
church to win them for Christ ? 

The Roman Catholics have 
been ‘‘ in their generation wiser ’’ 
than we in this respect. They 
have produced a book exactly 
auswering the wishes of Dr. 
Stooke and others. I mean the 
‘““ Vita Domini Nostrt Jesu 
Christi, a P. Julio Aleni, S. j.,’’ 
which was published in the year 
1853. The Catalogus Librorum 
Venalium of Zi-ka-wei says about 
this work: “‘ Auctor nullum e qua- 
tuor Evangelistis exacte sequitur, 
sed de singulis aligua desumit et 
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coordinal, ita ut tota Christi Do- 
mint vita legentibus clarius inno- 
fescat,’’ and about its style: 
** Stylus clarus et mediocris.’’ 

To allow my readers to judge 
for themselves whether this 
attempt at harmony of the four 
Gospels, giving consecutively the 
life and discourses of Christ, 
would not suit our purposes, I 
will insert a few lines taken from 
the fifth chapter of Matthew :— 
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add the ‘‘ Call of Matthew,’’ 
taken from the 17th chapter 
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When I asked my scribe, who 
is an educated Christian, what 
he thought of the style of the 


° 
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beok he said literally : ‘* This is 
good style, smooth and at the 
same time clear; it would be a 
good thing to put such a book into 
the hands of Chinese scholars.’’ 
And this he said not to please 
me, for he is a man very little 
disposed to please foreigners. 

Of course I do not mean that 
the book I am speaking of would 
serve our purpose as itis. But 
having found a paraphrased har- 
mony of the four Gospels ready 
for our use let us make this a 
‘basis for a similar work which 
will suit our purposes as Protest- 
ant missionaries. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
IMMANUEL GENAHR. 


To the Editor of 
‘“THE CHINESE RECORDER.’ 


’ 


DEAR Sir: The April RECORDER 
just to hand. I am sorry that 
being very busy at home on fur- 
lough has prevented my replying 
to the letters which have appear- 
ed in the RECORDER criticising my 
remarks on the style of our pre- 
sent versions. I must cry ‘‘ Pec- 
cavi’’ for having included quota- 
tions from both the Delegates’ 
and the ordinary Mandarin ver- 
sions. But originally I had no 
intention of criticising the Dele- 
gates’ version alone, to which I 
now see the arguments have 
solely turned. 

I may say I possess no literary 
qualifications whatever for con- 
tinuing this discussion. I only 
took up the réle of a voice for 
my native friend, who, I may 
assure Mr. Bondfield, does know 
the difference between Mandarin 
and Wén-li. 

And I am ready to stand or 
fall by the opinion of any quali- 
fied Chinese outside the church 
on the style, let us say, of the rst 
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chapter of John or the Sermon 
on the Mount. Let him havea 
free hand to criticize it as a piece 
of Chinese literature, and let us 
have any corrections and altera- 
tions he may make. Fora native 
Christian will probably be afraid 
to tell the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth to his foreign 
pastor in the matter of the style 
of a book which the foreigner 
so venerates. If the Delegates’ 
version can stand that fire I shall 
be very glad to use it for distribu- 
tion on my return. 
Yours very sincerely, 


Gro. F. STOOKE. 


A CORRECTION. 

To the Editor of 

‘*THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 
DEAR SiR: In the ‘‘ Records of 
a Conference’’ recently held in 
Peking I find it stated in refer- 
ence to the term JK + ‘‘ that it 
is the title used in the Anglican 
Mission’’ for God. And _ this 
appears to be assumed through- 
out the discussion on the subject 
in the ‘‘ Records of the Confer- 
ence.’’ Kindly allow me to say 
that this is not the case in the 
Anglican Mission in Fukien. 
The Anglican Mission in Fukien, 
now with its thousands of native 
Christians, from its very com- 
mencement, have used the terms 
ft 97 for God and 3 ji! for the 
Holy Spirit, nor do I think that 
these native Christians would 
now be easily persuaded to 
abandon these terms, with which 
they have drunk in their spiritual 
life. I should be sorry to utter 
one word to discourage the spirit 
of harmony and unity, for God 
knows both these virtues are 
sadly lacking in the Protestant 
church in China, and I fear 
much that neither harmony nor 
unity on this subject of terms 
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will be promoted by the discus- 
sions of us foreign missionaries 
with reference to it. I have no 
doubt, however, that harmony 
and unity on this question will one 
day be brought about not by the 
foreign missionaries but by the 
native Christians themselves, and 
who, I have no doubt when the 
time comes, will be quite capable 
of doing it. Would it not be 
wise then to wait in patience and 
bear with one another in the 
present use of terms? I don’t 
suppose now that any one will 
be found bold enough to condemn 
any term ‘as absolutely wrong, 
the use of which has been unde- 
niably blessed in bringing souls 
to the Saviour. What we want 
is to find out what are the fittest 
terms, and I think the native 
Christian church, guided by the 
Holy Spirit, is the best judge 
when it takes the matter up to 
decide and settle this subject. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours truly, 
JoHN R. WOLFE. 


USE OF PRONOUNS IN 
CHINESE. 

To the Editor of 

‘* Tie CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


THE 


DEAR SiR: Will you allow me 
to express my entire accord with 
what Bishop Moule has written 
in your May number with refer- 
ence to the use of the personal 
pronoun in addressing the deity ? 
I am quite sure that it is contrary 
to Chinese usage, and knowing as 
we do how largely the Chinese 
are lacking in reverence it seems 
to me that we should spare 
no effort to beget in them a 
deeper sense of the majesty and 
holiness of God. To speak to Him 
as to an inferior is lamentable 
beyond expression. For myself I 
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have never used j& in addressing 
God, nor do I think my fellow- 
missionaries of the C. M. S. ever 
do so, but our American friends 
seem to find no difficulty in 
doing so, though at the present 
moment there is a move in one 
direction, e.g., a desire to sub- 
stitute 40 for j7& in the successive 
clauses of the Lord’s Prayer. I 
should add that immediately after 
the vocative in the Psalms we do 
use jf, O Lord, Thou jx, as 
this seems necessary and does not 
contradict what has been said 
above. 
Yours, 
Lu. Lioyp. 


ON CHRISTIAN 
To the Editor of 
“THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


PHRASEOLOGY. 


DEAR SiR: I was much inter- 
ested in the communication from 
Dr. Stooke on smoother and 
more acceptable translations of 
the Sacred Scriptures. A few 
years ago an educated Chinese 
Christian at Foochow, a man 
from the Foochow gentry, said 
to me rather impatiently : ‘‘ This 
Foochow Bible isn’t half Foo- 
chow colloquial!’’ This is of 
course an exaggeration; but at 
Foochow we have a sort of 
Fung Kiao (#§ #) colloquial. 
Some of it is made up of terms 
which did not exist originally in 
the Foochow colloquial, but yet 
are necessary additions to it. 
They stand for Christian thought 
and sentiment, and belong to a 
higher plane, both mentally and 
spiritually. Others, alas, are 
just crudities which we have 
introduced, because we did not 
know how better to express our- 
selves. Once when we were re- 
vising the colloquial hymn book 
I remarked to one of our best 
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preachers that the book contained 
a great many forced expressions. 
He said : ‘‘ Yes, that is true ; but 
folks have become accustomed to 
them, and we'd better not change 
them.’’ Some of them now stand 
for real additions to Foochow 
Christian thought and feeling. 
At the start some of them were 
necessary, while others were 
mere blunders; but the dividing 
line between the two is not 
always easy to draw. 

One marked difference between 
Chinese and Western languages 
is the extreme terseness of the 
former ; and this is not so much 
due to its monosyllabic character, 
for it abounds in bi-syllabic and 
even tri-syllabic forms, practical- 
ly single words, but is owing 
rather to the weeding out of 
everything superfluous. On a 
country road beside a_ small 
stream we met a man carrying 
a heavy load, and asked him, 
‘Were we on the right road to 
such and such a place?’ he 
replied without breaking his 
steady jog ‘‘ Cha lu, gud chiao,’’ 
‘* Fork road, cross bridge’’; and 
very soon we came to a small 
bridge at which the road forked. 
My class in English when tran- 
slating into Chinese often cut 
down the sentences in this fash- 
ion, sometimes without slighting 
the sense; but at other times 
they miss the finer shades of 
thought in the English sentences; 
and yet neither I nor they seem 
able to express these nicer dis- 
tinctions in neat, smooth-flowing 
Chinese. For it is the language 
of a race whose life has moved 
along broad and well beaten paths 
for ages, and has no need for 
that minute fullness and flexibi- 
lity which are required in the 
speech of progressing peoples, 
ever enriching, diversifying and 
expanding their lives. 

I once received two copies of 
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revised easy Wén-li translations 
of Scripture: one from Peking, 
the other from Hankow; and I 
asked my teacher which was the 
better. He replied, ‘‘ The terser 
one, of course.’’ 

The Lord’s Prayer, Matthew’s 
Gospel, Peking Mandarin, con- 
tains ninety-eight characters, and 
even the new high Wén-li has 
sixty characters, while the Eng- 
lish Authorized Version consists 
of only sixty-seven words with 
eighty-seven syllables, and can be 
recited more quickly than even 
the high Wén-li. For it takes 
longer to pronounce Chinese than 
English syllables, much as it 
takes longer to sing a hymn than 
read it. 

The Foochow colloquial ver- 
sion of the Lord’s Prayer also 
contains ninety-eight characters ; 
and once we had some contro- 
versy over the rendering of 
‘* Forgive us our debts as we for- 
give our debtors.’’ Our best sino- 
logue preferred a shorter form, ‘‘ I 
forgive other’s sins, beg you also 
forgive my sins,’’ which he said 
fully expressed the idea and 
made a terse well-balanced sent- 
ence. But the form adopted is 
about thus, ‘‘ Beg Lord forgive 
my sins in what one sort I for- 
give those who sin against me.’’ 
One preacher who was something 
of a wag, said to me, half joking : 
‘*T like Mr. H.’s version better ; 
it don’t pinch so tight;’’ and 
this confirmed the argument of 
those who had clung for the 
longer form. ‘They said that the 
harboring of resentment was a 
very besetting sin; and the 
Chinese would make a mental 
reservation in regard to any 
wrong done to their own selves. 
The shorter form expressed the 
idea, but did not define it and 
clinch it. 

And so as to John i. 2 ;—my 
mild and candid professor in Ex- 
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egesis at the Theological Semin- 
ary declared emphatically that 
this verse was not tautology, but 
necessary in order to bring out 
and clinch the eternity of the 
distinction expressed in the state- 
ment ‘‘The Word was with 
God.”’ But how many Confucian 
scholars would see this ? 

Our preachers in the Shaowu 
field do not seem to enjoy read- 
ing Scripture in public. The 
phrases often come awkwardly 
from their tongues, and sound 
stiff and hard compared with 
their own idiomatic speech. 

But the inadequacies of the 
Mandarin are quite as much to 
blame for this as are the tran- 
slators; and these men and their 
audiences need these fuller, more 
clinching forms, even though 
they be not smooth Chinese. 


” 
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One of our Chinese pastors 
quoted Peter’s reply to the high 
priest in just six words, ‘‘ Hear 
God, hear man, which now?” 
This expresses the central 
thought; but it lacks Peter’s 
respectful bearing toward the 
head of his nation and his 
solemn appeal to Jehovah. Per- 
haps the shorter form would be 
more effective with an average 
audience ; but they need to have 
the fuller, devout form put square- 
ly, impressively before them. We 
have a preacher who has recently 
passed through a very deep reli- 
gious experience; and now he 
can read these long drawn awk- 
ward expressions with a life and 
appreciation that make them 
sound appropriate and essential. 

J. E. WALKER. 
Shaowu, May 28th, 1906. 
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HAKKA-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


The appearance of an ‘“ Eng- 
lish-Chinese Dictionary in the 
vernacular of the Hakka people 
in the Canton province’’ will be 
hailed by many with great de- 
light. By publishing it the Rev. 
Mr. Maclver, of the E. P. M. in 
Wu-king-fu, Swatow, has laid 
the students of this vernacular 
under deep obligation. 

The book is based on a man- 
uscript dictionary, partly in 
Chinese-German and partly in 
Chinese-English, prepared by 
missionaries belonging to the 
Basel Missionary Society. ‘This 
valuable manuscript, as we read 
in the Preface was, in the first 
instance, prepared by the Rev. 
Th. Hamberg and the Rev. R. 
Lechler, both of the Basel 
Mission. ‘The missionaries com- 
ing to China in connection with 


the Basel and Berlin Missions 
since then had to copy the man- 
uscript, as no other dictionary of 
the spoken language of that 
section of ‘the Chinese people 
existed. What an amount of 
labour they must have spent 
in copying this bulky volume! 
And how relieved they must feel 
that in future they will be spared 
this ! 

Mr. MaclIver acknowledges 
also the help he has received 
from the Rev. O. Schulze and 
others of the Basel Mission while 
preparing the dictionary in its 
present form. The book owes 
also much of its value to the 
Chinese writer (and _ former 
pupil) of Mr. MaclIver, Mr. 
Phang, whose correct knowledge 
of the Hakka colloquial has 
proved invaluable and to whom 
he was indebted for many col- 
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loquial phrases which are not to 
be found in the older manuscripts. 

The name of Mrs. Maclver 
ought not to be forgotten in this 
connection, as she has helped 
her husband in many ways. 

The present book gives in the 
main the laneuage of the N. E. 
part of the field, while the Basel 
manuscript gives Hakka as 
spoken in the S. W. corner of 
the chief Hakka field. ‘This geo- 
graphical fact, as Mr. Maclver 
remarks, will explain many of 
the variations. As the pre- 
sent reviewer knows very little 
of the Hakka dialect, he has 
consulted missionaries of the 
different parts of the Hakka field 
with regard to this difficulty and 
has been assured that the varia- 
tions resulting from this geo- 
graphical fact are in no way an 
obstacle in the way of using the 
book. 

One thing has struck me, 
when looking over the pages of 
the present volume, viz., the 
rare use of quotations from the 
Chinese classics. It would have 
enhanced the value of the book 
considerably if the author had 
followed the example of Dr. 
Eitel in his dictionary of the 
Cantonese dialect, who not only 
found an ‘' astonishing ’* number 
of additions to the definitions 
supplied by Kang Hi in the 
vocabularies to Dr. Legge’s 
classics, of which he has made 
use, but who also gives quite 
a number of classical quotations 
under almost each character. 
And what has endeared Dr. 
Eitel’s dictionary to me and to 
other students of the Cantonese 
dialect is the careful division of 
the given phrases into three 
classes. Phrases derived from the 
classics, for instance, are always 
given first, and even the special 
book from which each phrase is 
derived is stated, which has 
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proved to me an _ invaluable 
assistance in looking up a pass- 
age, whenever my memory failed 
me. 

The next class of phrases in 
Dr. Eitel’s dictionary, consisting 
of phrases used in the ordinary 
literary style or in high class 
conversational langnage he calls 
a ‘‘ mixed class,’’ which is fol- 
lowed by a third class of phrases 
purely colloquial. This careful 
division into different classes has 
increased the usefulness of Dr. 
Kitel’s dictionary very consider- 
ably. And if I may be allowed 
to give the author of the present 
work a hint for a future edition, 
it is chiefly on this ine. 

In a short introduction valu- 
able information is given about 
the Hakka people, their origin 
and language, the Hakka tones, 
its relation to other dialects and 
the system of Romanization 
adopted in this dictionary. 

To adduce some instances of 
how the characters are explained 
I may add that for the character 
Lin (#£) the explanation is 
offered : ‘‘ Spiritual, supernatu- 
ral, intelligent, efficacious ;’’ the 
character Shin (i) is explained 
by ‘Spirits, spiritual, superna- 
tural, divine, mysterious,’’ used 
by some for ‘God ;’ ‘‘and the 
character Ti (#7) by God, the 
supreme ruler of the universe. 
The Emperor as God ; vice-regent 
(which by the way seems to be 
a /apsus calami and ought to be 
read: The Emperor as God’s 
vice-regent). Deified men.’’ 

The present handsome volume, 
containing not less than 1,200 
pages of valuable information in 
royal 8vo., whose publication has 
been liberally supported by the 
governments of Hongkong, of 
Singapore and of the Federated 
Malay States (all of whom have 
much to do with Hakka speaking 
Chinese), has been printed by 
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the Presbyterian Mission Press in 
Shanghai and can be had there 
at the reduced price (for mis- 
sionaries only) of $12.00. By 
the same author, a Hakka Index 
(Radical), price $3.00, has been 
published at the same place. 
i. G. 





We AR ME FU. The Life of Pastor Hsi. 
By Mrs. Howard Taylor, née Geral- 
dine Guinness. Translated by Rev. 
F. W. Baller, China Inland Mission. 
Presbyterian Mission Press. 1ocents 
per copy. 

The Life of Pastor Hsi, by 
Mrs. Howard Taylor, is one of 
the best missionary books ever 
written. It has passed through 
no less than seven editions, num- 


bering thirty thousand copies ; 
it has stimulated the faith of 


thousands and has created an 
interest in Chinese missions in 
the minds of multitudes who, 
before they read the book, were 
absolutely indifferent whether 
the Chinese embraced Christian- 
ity or not. 

A writer in the British Week- 
/y told how, returning from a 
Christian convention, he over- 
heard one of the workers enquire 
of another, ‘‘Have you read 
Pastor High’s-eye?’’ (Hsi), and 
on getting a negative reply he 
earnestly urged his friend to at 
once procure and read this most 
helpful book. 

Mr. Baller. has translated Mrs. 
Taylor’s book into Chinese. 
But J WR RE sé is very much 
more and very much better than 
a translation. Everyone who has 
read Mrs. Taylor’s books knows 
that she has the unique gift of 
the litterateur. She knows in- 
tuitively what will interest and 
impress her readers. Old China 
hands shake their heads when 
they read Mrs. Taylor’s books— 
they cannot help reading them— 
and say ‘‘ Too highly coloured,”’ 
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but they are very much like the 
young dilletante who watched the 
old artist painting a landscape. 
‘* But,’’ he objected, ‘‘I don’t see 
those colours in this landscape.’ 
‘*No,’’ was the reply; ‘‘don’t 
you wish that you did?’’ The 
story-teller, like the painter, 
must have an eye trained to see 
as well as a hand facile to 
pourtray. 

Mr. Baller is a born raconteur. 
It was to be expected that he 
would tell the story well, but the 
marvel is that in this translation 
he has entirely changed the 
standpoint from that of the 
original book. He is not telling 
the Chinese that Mrs. Taylor 
told her foreign audience such 
and such things about Pastor 
Hsi. He is telling a Chinese 
story in Chinese to the Chinese ; 
there is not a phrase in the book 
which betrays that it is a trans- 
lation. 

The story of Pastor Hsi’s life 
will influence powerfully the 
native church. Surely it is 
well that such a man should be 
held in honourable remembrance 
and this book is a_ worthy 
memorial of a good man. 

The style is Mandarin 
such Mandarin as 
reads. I see that the China 
Inland Mission has _ included 
this book in the new Course 
of Study drawn up recently for 
its young missionaries. This is 
a high testimony to the fitness 
of the men who prepared the 
curriculum, for no man _ will 
successfully pass an examination 
on the language of this book and 
remain a speaker of ‘‘ pidgin’”’ 
Chinese. 

The price of the book is ten 
cents. It is even for its bulk 
one of the cheapest books on the 
market, and if it was a dollar a 
copy it would still have a good 
sale, because those who desire 


and 
one rarely 
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to know the Chinese language 
and the Chinese people, simply 
cannot afford to be without it. 
Moreover the missionary who 
does not at once give a copy of 
this book to each of his native 
teachers and evangelists or, 
better still, persuade them to 
buy copies for themselves, does 
not deserve to have good coad- 
jutors in his work. 

This edition is printed in clear 
type on glazed mao-pien paper. 
I wonder if it would not be a 
good thing to publish an edition 
de luxe printed on the best white 
foreign paper, with cloth board 
covers and numerous well repro- 
duced pictures of the scenes 
amongst which Pastor Hsi lived. 
I believe there would be a large 
demand for such a book. 

J. D. 





THE East oF Asta. Vol. V. 
March, 1906. Shanghai: 
China Herald Office. 

This issue of the now well- 
known art quarterly is quite up 
to the high standard to which 
it has attained. Perhaps one 
characteristic feature in this num- 
ber is the Chinese illustrations. 
In Mr. Ohlinger’s ‘‘ Studies in 
Chinese Dreamlore,’’ in ‘‘ The 
Trial of the Tiger,’ translated 
from the Chinese by Ardsheal, 
and in Mr. Haden’s translation 
of the novel ‘‘ Chao Chuin’’ we 
have a large number of Chinese 
pictures, so reproduced as to pre- 
serve the pen-style of the artist. 
Whilst graphic they are con- 
spicuously independent of per- 
spective. The leading article, 
by Archdeacon Moule, ‘‘ Ningpo 
Under the Tai-p‘ings, 1861-1863” 
is of special interest, partly be- 
cause there now remain so few 
eyewitnesses who can relate from 
personal observation the events 
of that great upheaval ; and also 
because of the anticipation we 
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note in the Tai-p‘ing programme 
of some of the reforms for which 
there is now a growing desire in 
China. Rev. C. Bone’s account 
of the ‘‘ Chinese Moon Festival ”’ 
takes us right home, and in the 
light of the big soft moon we 
enjoy the beautiful autumn night, 
and, like the home farmer, and 
the more ignorant Chinese agri- 
culturist, do not trouble ourselves 
to find out that this peculiar 
phenonienon of the harvest moon 
is due to the fact that its orbit 
(as near the autumnal equinox 
as it can be) makes as little angle 
as possible with the ecliptic. 

We have no time to mention 
all the articles, but should like 
to draw attention to two more. 
** Lights and Shadows of Chinese 
Life’’ (Macgowan). ‘These do 
not merely pass over the surface 
of things Chinese, but play in an 
illuminating manner on their in- 
ward subtilties and tastes. We 
have a suggestive study regard- 
ing Chinese indigestion and na- 
tive characteristics which would 
be worth elaborating into a sepa- 
rate article. The second of the 
‘Lights and Shadows” (‘A 
Ramble through a Chinese city’’) 
with the accompanying illustra- 
tions, will be good reading for 
those at home. CG. M. 
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The Teacher’s Responsibility 
for Evangelizing. 

Larger Plans for China’s 
Young Men. 

New Secretaries for China. 


No. 2. The Object of Study. 
The World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. 
Fundamental Principles of 
the Christian Life. 
The Author as an Evangelist. 
An Association Song in Chi- 
nese. 
No. 3. Self-taught Men. 


Bishop Bashford’s Personal 
Experience. 

The Search after Religious 
Truth. 

The Secret of Business Suc- 
cess. 


The Business Man and _ his 
Relation to Evangelization. 


Books in Preparation. 


(Correspondence invited.) 


The following books are in 
course of preparation. Friends 
engaged in translation or com- 
pilation of books are invited to 
notify Rev. D. MacGillivray, 44 
Boone Road, Shanghai, of the 
work they are engaged on, so 
that this column may be kept 
up to date, and overlapping pre- 
vented :— 

C2. D..c2st—— 

Translated by Miss Laura 
White :—Christmas in Different 
Countries. 

S. D. Gordon’s book on Power. 
By Rev. D.MacGillivray. (Finish- 
ed.) 

Booker T. Washington’s ‘‘ Up 
from Slavery.’’ By Mr. Kao Lun- 
ching. 

Simple Mandarin Church His- 
tory. D. MacGillivray. 

Guizot’s Civilization. W. A. 


Cornaby. 

War Inconsistent with the 
Christian Religion. Dodge. 
Shanst Imperial University 
List :— 

Twentieth Century Atlas of 


Popular Astronomy. By Heath. 


Physical Geography. Published 
by Keith Johnston, Edinburgh. 

History of Russia, Rambaud. 

Biographical Dictionary, pub- 
lished by Chambers. 

Text-books of Tokio Normal 


School. ‘Translated from the 
Japanese: Meteorology, Iron- 
work, Mineralogy, Zoology, 


Physiology, Physiography. 





Systematic Theology. By Dr. 
H.C. DuBose. (Very extensive.) 

Catechism of Synoptic Gos- 
pels. By Mrs. H. C. DuBose. 

Sharman’s ‘‘ Studies in the 
Life of Christ.’’ By Miss Sarah 
Peters. 

Concordance of the New Testa- 
ment. Mandarin. Rev. C. H. 
Fenn. 

Commentary on the Four 
Books. By Dr. Henry Woods. 

Ballantine’s Inductive Studies 
in Matthew. 

Couling’s Text-book of Zoo- 
logy. 

Outiine Scripture Catechism. 
3y Mrs. Hugh W. White. 
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Doctrinal Catechism. By Rev. 
Hugh W. White. 
‘‘An Indian Princess.’’ By 


Mrs. Bertha S. Ohlinger. 

Abridgment of Mateer’s Arith- 
metic. By Mrs. Mateer. 

Catechism on St. John’s Gos- 
pel. By Mrs. DuBose. 

Rev. Geo. L. Gelwicks writes 
to say that he is working on a 
Concordance of the Old Testa- 
ment in collaboration with Rev. 
H.C. Fenn on the New Testa- 
ment. 


Mr. MacGillivray’s Classified 
and Descriptive Catalogue of 


Christian Literature (1901) being 
all sold out, he purposes bringing 
it up to date for the 1907 Centen- 
ary Conference, including all dis- 
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tinctively Christian books by all 
Societies. Suggestions for im- 
provement and materials grate- 
fully received from recent authors 
and from Societies. He has also 
in mind to publish a China Mis- 
sion Year-Book, commencing 
With 1906, to be issued at the 
beginning of 1907, this to be the 
first of a regularly appearing 
series of Year-Books. Sugges- 
tions as to what should be 
included in these Year-Books are 
now solicited. He would also 
like to know from missionaries 
what they think of the idea. 
This has nothing to do with the 
Centenary Historical Sketches, 
of which he is Editor. 





Editorial rl 


WE hope in next issue to 
give some account of the visit 
of the Imperial 
Commissioner. re ingpomgeal 

‘ sioners to the 
United States. The visit will 
be fraught with greater results 
than any tour previously made 
officially or privately by Chi- 
nese Officials. But it is still 
too early to forecast what these 
results may be. The report 
of the banquet tendered the 
Commissioners by the Boards 
of Foreign Missions centering 
in New York, on February 
2nd, is of special interest to the 
missionary body. Many of our 
readers will have seen accounts 
of this banquet and the ad- 
dress of H. E. Tuan Fang in 
reply to the message from the 
Mission Boards given by Rev. 
A. J. Brown, D.D. One para- 
graph of this reply is especially 
important. It is as follows :— 


Comments of a 


It is a great pleasure to us to learn 
from you, Dr. Brown, as the spokes- 
man of the American Missionary 
Boards, the assurance that the mis- 
sionaries you send to China have ‘“‘ no 
desire to interfere with our national 
customs’’ or ‘‘to denationalize any 
Chinese Christian,’’ nor have they 
any political object—that they go to 
China ‘‘solely as a private citizen, 
with no official status whatever.’’ 
Furthermore, we understand you that 
“it is a part of the fundamental 
policy of the Mission Boards to respect 
the laws of the country,’’ and it is 
the policy of the Boards to discourage 
the interference of missionaries in 
law courts when their convert is an 
interested party in the suit. May I 
ask you to go a step further by chang- 
ing the word ‘‘ discourage ’’ to ‘‘ for- 
bid ?”? 


* * * 


THE words of Dr. Brown 
referred to, which we hope to 
— be able to print 

at an early date, 
oe were carefully 
chosen, and clearly showed 
that the missionary does not 
have or even claim the right 
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to interfere in Chinese lawsuits. 
He says: ‘‘ Indeed, your Excel- 
lencies will recall that when 
the Chinese government offer- 
ed to give the missionaries 
official status before the Chinese 
courts, the American (he might 
have said, the Protestant) 
inissionaries, with the entire 
approval of their respective 
Boards, declined to accept it.’’ 
He adds, however, the state- 
ment that it is charged that 
missionaries in the effort to 
protect their converts do in- 
terfere with the Chinese courts. 
The difficulty of distinguish- 
ing between real and pretended 
cases of persecution on account 
of Christian profession, the 
heartrending difficulty of re- 
fusing the pravers and tears 
of relatives and friends for one 
in trouble, and the ignorauce, 
incompetence, or covetousness 
of some officials, —these and 
other things have, as we all 
know, sometimes led mission- 
aries into a false position before 


the Chinese. Sut the fact 
that there are times when 
it is necessary to draw the 


official’s attention to condi- 
tions of which they may be 
ignorant, seems to make it 
impracticable for the Boards 
to ‘‘ forbid’’ the missionaries 
to have anything to do with 
law-courts. 
* * * 

For while we do not think 
of impeaching the ingentuous- 
ness of the Vice- 
roy’s remarks, 
there seems to 
be a confusing of two distinct 
things in his suggestion. One 
is the interference of mission- 
aries in law courts in behalf 


The time to 
tetrain, 
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of their converts or others, in 
which do not involve 
persecution for religion’s sake, 
or in any way void the 
right jurisdiction of the courts 
over the Chinese Christians. 
Here it would seem the Com- 


cases 


niissioner’s contention was 
just; and if missionary prac- 
tice has in any case been 


contrary with this principle, 
the present attitude the 
Chinese government and peo- 
ple, the growing spirit against 
extraterritoriality, and a desire 
to set cause right in the 
eves should suffice to 

practice. ‘That 
there has ever been such 
practice, however, unless in 
a very few isolated cases, we 


of 


our 
of all, 
change that 


-have no reason to believe. 


* * * 
WITH 
should 


interference, 
confused the 
effort of a 
inissionary 
to prevent 
persecution of his converts, in 
contravention of the treaties and 
against all justice. Until the 
Chinese government shows its 
ability and willingness to stop 
such persecution, the mission- 
aries will be greatly impelled 
to take cogrizance of acts of 
injustice, and as a last resort 
bring them to the attention 
of the officials. It is, however, 
most important that such 
action should be taken by a 
mission or station, and not 
by individuals ; and only when 
other means have proven futile. 
If there are not perfectly 
cordial relations between the 
missionary and the official, it 
is also desirable that such 
action should be through the 


such 
not be 
Andividual action 

inadvisable. 
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consuls, both for the good 
name of the missionary and 
for the further check on him 
of having the advice and 
counsel of a disinterested but 
competent person. 
x * * 

THE changing conditions of 

our residence in China, and 


; our relations 
Especially in : 


fe its peo- 

present conditions. 5. , 
ple and its 

rulers, demand a review on 


our part of our duties and rights 
in regard to this whole ques- 
tion. Doubtless it will be care- 
fully studied by the conference 
liext year. Meanwhile, it nay 
be regarded as certain that the 
attitude of the Chinese govern- 
ment is reflected in the words 


of the Viceroy ; and that China 


is more inclined than ever to 
resent anything which looks 
like interference, by individuals 
or by nations, with her rights 
of self-government. Such a 
spirit is surely to her credit ; 
and even well-meaning at- 
tempts on the part of indivi- 
duals to help on the cause of 
justice may do more harm 
than good, if they contravene 
those rights. 
* * 

THAT figures may be mani- 
pulated and juggled with so 
that they misre- 
present is a fact. 
But this does not 
invalidate the old statement 
that figures do not lie. If left 
to tell their own story, they 
invariably tell the truth. ‘They 
will prove false the most plau- 
sible prophecies, they will 
refute the most wily arguments. 
And this is what they have 


Missionary 


Progress. 
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done in the article by Mr. 
Robert E. Speer in the January 
number of the J7sstonary 
Review of the World, entitled, 
Has the Missionary Enterprise 
been declining ? There are 
always prophets of evil, both in 
aud out of the church, those 
who can see only a dark 
future, only disaster awaiting 
the most promising enterprise. 
There are always those who 
are ready to say that a cause is 
declining, because it has not 
developed exactly as these 
people who wear blue spec- 
tacles think it should. One 
does not need to read the 
article if he will make a care- 
ful study of the tables. But 
one conclusion can be drawn 
in regard to the growth of 
interest as shown by the con- 
tributions and the increase in 
the number of and 
missionaries. ‘There has been 
a steady advance in almost 
every particular. Take for 
instance the increase in the 
number of missionaries. Ten 
of the leading denominations 
of America are represented in 
the tables, and in every one of 
them there has been an addi- 
tion made to the force in the 


missions 


field. In some cases this addi- 
tion has been very large, ¢. ¢., 
the Domestic and _ Foreign 
Missionary Society of the 
American Episcopal Church 


more than trebled its force in 
twelve years, and the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church (South) 
more thau doubled its force in 
thirteen years. 3ut it would 
require too much space to give 
even the salient points of this 
article, and we recommend our 
readers to read it. 
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But so long as so large a part 
of the heathen world is still un- 
evangelized we 
sus of the Cal never say 

) that the church 

World. is coming up to 
its privilege or obeying fully 
the command of the Master. In 
this connection we have taken 
the liberty of reproducing from 
the Baptist Missionary Maga- 
zine the accompanying dia- 
gram(reduced). Accompanying 


Religious Cen= 





it is the text, ‘* The kingdom 
of heaven is like unto leaven, 
which a woman took and hid 
in three measures of meal till 
the whole was leavened.’’ If 
we have infringed copyright, 
we hope the Young People’s 
Missionary Movement, who 
have issued this diagram, will 
forgive us. 
* * * 
WE take the liberty also of 
extracting from the J/zsszonary 
Statistics of Review of the 
World the fol- 
Missionary Lenal a 
owing figures. 
Effort. Dr. Leonard 
explains that “the table in- 
cludes only missions to non- 


Christian and non-Protestant 
peoples, and so omits work 
done in non-papal Europe, 
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while covering that in be- 
half of Indians, Chinese, and 


Japanese in the United States. 
The figures are derived almost 


wholly from annual reports 
and relate in the main to 1905, 
though sometimes the year 
includes a part of 1904. ‘The 
aim has been to leave the 
fewest possible blanks, and 
hence, where the latest official 
figures were not at hand, 
conservative estimates have 


been made, based upon former 


reports.’’ The totais for all 
Christendom include figures 
for French, Swiss, Dutch, 


Scandinavian and other Socie- 
ties, for which we have not 
space. 
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our last 
month’s issue, we are printing 
in our Mission- 
ary News col- 
umns_ particu- 
lars of Dr. Johnston’s meetings 
which have been kindly sup- 
plied from different points by 
four of our friends. It is in- 
teresting to note how much 
prayer had gone up beforehand 
and what a strong desire there 
was for a vivid realization of 
the saving grace of God. We 
rejoice in what we have heard 
of the spiritual uplift, of the 
new experiences of the power 


As promised in 


Good Hews from 
Sbantung. 


of intercessory prayer, and 
of the enrollment of native 
teachers and _ preachers for 


summer evangelistic work. We 
would draw attention special- 
ly to Dr. Bergen’s last para- 
graph :— 

‘‘We are praying daily for a wide- 
spread revival in China. No doubt 
this is the prayer of very many. 
Could we not, as a missionary body, 
deliberately form the resolve to meet 
daily at noon to pray unitedly for 
this ?”’ 


And also to the fourth para- 
eraph in the letter from Dr. 
Hayes. It seems evident that 
we require evangelist-pastors as 
well as pastor-evangelists. As 
one earnest worker writes : 

‘*T believe the two most successful 
trips I ever made I served in the 
capacity of pastor-evangelist. The 
people knew that while a pastor, I 
was not fheiy pastor, and so did not 


expect me to manage affairs, but came 
to listen and learn.’’ 


* * * 

Ovr title, THE CHINESE RE- 
CORDER and MISSIONARY JOUR- 
NAL, does not 
prevent us from 
giving articles on 
the spiritual life of the mission- 


Missionaries 
and Iooks. 
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ary, neither should it preclude 


our presenting something 
occasionally that has to do 
with his or her intellectual 
life. In our February issue 


we printed a paper by Rev. 
H. W. Oldham on ‘Some 
Recent Contributions to Theol- 
ogical Literature.”’ The 
emphasis placed then upon the 
importance of keeping up our 
reading has found an echo in 
several hearts. In Mr. Bible’s 
contribution, ‘The Mission- 
ary’s Book-bill’’ (p. 372 of 
this issue) we have further 
reasons presented for keeping 
up our reading. It seems 
strange that such advice is 
necessary on the mission field 
where problems of missionary 
administration, the religious 
ideas and conditions of the 
people among whom we live, 
and the changes in their 
thought and life,—all present 
an incentive to intellectual 
activity. 3ut is it not the 
experience of most missionaries 
that the endless routine of 
crowding duties leaves little 
time for partaking of the food 
that is so necessary to our in- 
tellectual health ? 
ok * * 

THE closing words of Mr. 
Bible’s article, *. . . unless we 
learn to read,”’ 
suggest an in- 
teresting line of 
thought. Whilstit may be taken 
for granted that missionaries 
with their special training have 
learned how to read, it is possi- 
ble that all have not learned how 
to fit reading into their lives. 
There should not only be a 
fixed place in their programmes 
for reading ; but a good many 


How and wben 
to read. 
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of the inevitable odd moments 
should be consecrated to this 
reading. It has been said that 
culture, which is knowledge of 
the best that has been thought 
and said, can be attained by 
any man who is willing to 
make a good use of the odds 
and ends of time. 
* * *K 
IN this connection we per- 
haps ought to utter a word 
of warning with 
Wibat to read. regard to the 
disproportionate 
amount of time given to read- 
ing magazines. Away from 
the home land it is so tempting 
to turn over the magazines, 
the advertisements of which, 
even, are so suggestive of 
home comforts, occupations and 
conditions. Still in these days 
we must beware of the indis- 
criminate reading of scrappy 
paragraphs. It has been point- 
ed out that among certain 
classes at home there is a 
danger of losing the habit 
of sustained attention. The 
judgment of many has no solid 
ground for its decisions and is 
influenced by the merest trifles 
and prejudices. But may there 
not be a danger to us also, in 
our frequent reading of magaz- 
ines, in the discouragement to 
concentration of mind? The 
reckless scampering across the 
literary field, with the brain in 
a whirl, must cause intellectual 
thinness. Of course it will be 
understood that we make an 
exception with regard to the 
missionary magazines. ‘The 
paragraphs on preceding pages 
will show how much we value 
their contents. But some of 
them have a lack of individual- 
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ity. F. D. Maurice, in one 
of his lectures, complains of 


magazines and_ reviews, of 


their colloquial phrases and 
stock jests, of their loud, 
rattling tomes, as of one 


anxious to shake hands or clap 
our back on first appearance. 
We do ‘‘shake hands; but 
what do we meet? Not a 
man, but a shadow, something 
that calls itself ‘ we.’ ” 

Two other phases of the 
subject are suggested, but we 
have no time to 


Light Purses take them 


. up. 
and Jooks. - . 

: The first is the 

financial aspect—How much 


should a missionary spend in 
books? We know from _ per- 
sonal experience that mission- 
aries do keep lists of books 
they would like to purchase and 
read; one missionary called 
such lists his “ought-to-buy- 
ography.” But lack of funds 
often prevents the despatch of 
these lists. Another subject is 
the quality of the lighter litera- 
ture which, at this season of 
the year, some missionaries may 
find it wise to read occasionally. 
A little boy once came to his 
father saying: “Tell me a 
story, Papa.’? ‘* What kind 
of a story shall I tell you, my 
little boy ?’’ ‘*QOh, tell me an 
antidote.’’ 
* * * 

Our readers will welcome 
the letter in this issue from our 
wise and witty 
uncle on page 
367. He refers to a small 
pamphlet by the late Rev. A. 
G. Jones, calling attention to 
the subject of “ Manners.’”’ We 
have not seen it ourselves and 


On Etiquette. 
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would like to know if any of 
our readers can tell us if it is 
still in print. In case any one 
should wish to study the sub- 
ject of etiquette further, the 
following references to articles 
which have appeared in the 
volumes of the RECORDER may 
be useful :—In 1879 Dr. R. H. 
Graves begins with an article 
(p. 179) on ‘* AZessconary Cour- 
tesy.’? In the same volume 
Mr. Scarborough supplies three 
chapters on native etiquette 
under the title, ‘‘ odes of Aa- 
dress.’ On p. 280 of our 1886 
volume a lady contributor has 
some remarks on ‘‘ Chinese /:tu- 
quette.” In 1895 we printed Dr. 
Christie’s ‘Votes on Chinese 
Etiquette ;’? and considered 
them so valuable that they were 
reprinted in 1903. In 1898 
Rev. G. G. Warren supplied 
some further “ Votes on Chinese 
Etiquette,’’ whilst in our last 
annual volume Mr. Li Mou- 
shun has an article on ‘* £77- 
guette in Chinese Official In- 
tercourse ,?? and Dr. W. A. P. 
Martin (on p. 141) calls for 
** Reform in Etiquette.’ We 
rather think that Archdeacon 
Moule has also written on the 
sane subject. 


* * Ok 
THE work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association 


in behalf of 
i: Semen. the Chinese 
students in 
Tokyo, the inauguration of 
which we have referred to from 
time to time during the past 
few months, is meeting with 
most encouraging results. 
The accessibility of the stu- 
dents was anticipated, but it has 
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supassed the highest hopes of 
the leaders in the enterptise. 
The evening educational classes 
have already passed an enroll- 
ment of two hundred and fifty 
young men. A series of meet- 
ings was held by Rev. Robert 
F. Fitch, en route to the United 
Stotes, with a total attendance 
of more than one thousand. 
Forty-five men made a public 
declaration of their definite pur- 
pose to live the Christian life. 
The most of them are now 
enrolled in Bible classes. 

Rev. Burton St. John and 
Mr. C. T. Wang are giving 
their entire time as secretaries 
to the movement. It has been 
determined to open educational 
classes in English during the 
summer for those students who 
remain in Tokyo. ‘Through 
the courtesy of Peking Univer- 
sity, Nanking Christian College 
and Lucheofu College, Prof. 
Chen Tsai-hsin, Prof. Li and 
Mr. Y. S. Shaw will spend 
the summer in Japan in assist- 
ing in this educational work. 

The Association has been 
fortunate in securing a lease 
of very excellent headquart- 
ers at what is considered a re- 
markabiy low rental; but it 
has been necessary for the 
General Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of China, Corea and 
Hongkong, in order to close 
the lease, to agree to advance 
two years’ rent or Yen 3,600 on 
October rst. This places a 
very real financial burden upon 
them, and the friends of the 
enterprise—which means _ all 
friends of Christianity in China 
—will be glad to know of the 
burden and help to bear it. 
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As we go to press Dr. C. 
W. Mateer sends an important 
correction. Ac- 
companying it is 
a strong statement 
as to the evil effects of the use 
of Shang-ti ; but as we said in 
our April issue we think it 
best to ‘‘ mark time’’ until the 
vote on the Peking proposition 
is known. The amount of 
material kept back indicates 
how much our friends have yet 
to say on both sides of the 
question. Dr. Mateer’s correc- 
tion is as follows :— 


Dr. Mateer’s 
Correction. 


My attention has just been called 
to a statement made by Dr. Sheffield 
before the Conference on Federation 
held in Peking. Referring to the 
proposed compromise of terms for 
God and Spirit, he is reported as 
saving :-— Dr. Mateer, much as he dis- 
liked it, saw that Shang-¢? was mak- 
ing headway and so gave up his views.”’ 
I beg to say that Dr. Sheffield has 
been misinformed, or has somehow 
got a wrong impression of the case. 
I have by no means given up my 
views, nor do I see any sufficient 
reason for doing so. My views are 
based on firmer ground than a popular 
stampede for union. I have studied 
this question long and carefully, hav- 
ing read practically everything that 
has ever been written on it. It has 
been said that the later generation of 
missionaries are free from prejudice. 
It is equally true that they are largely 
uninformed on the subject. 

* * * 

WE have received a booklet 
telling of how the worthy 
scheme of 
the Mission- 
ary Home in 
NorthChina 
has materialized. In 1g9or Dr. 
Corbett and two other friends 


A Hew Missionary 
FHome in Worth 
China. 


made the subject a_ special 
matter of prayer, and asked 
that God would graciously 
answer prayer and send the 


needed funds tor such a scheme. 
For many years the need of 
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such a place has been deeply 
felt, and it was thought that 
a missionary home, similar to 
the one erected for the China 
Inland Mission, but which is 
now mainly required for the 
members of the Mission, would 
be a great boon to other mis- 
sionaries working in China, 
Corea and Japan, who need 
rest and change away from 
their work and daily surround- 
ings. As the booklet says : 
‘*A few weeks or months in such a 
home, overlooking the ocean on the 
north and looking upon vineyards, 
well-cultivated fields and high hills 
on the south, have restored health, 
cheered the spirits, given new hope 
and courage, and proved a blessing 
beyond the power of words to many 
of God's weary workers in China. ... 
‘““When the first gifts came to hand 
we opened an account with the Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Bank, feeling 
assured Our Heavenly Father would 
supply every real need as it arose... 
and early in 1904 the trustees decided 
to begin putting up the building as 
far as the funds permitted. In order 
that everything should be properly 
arranged, a stamped deed or agree- 
ment has been drawn up by the 
American Consul-General of Chefoo 
. thus securing the property fora 
Missionary Home under the direction 
of three trustees. A brass tablet has 
been prepared and placed in the hall, 
bearing these words :— 





Erected to the Glory of God, and for 
the comfort of His Missionary 
Servants. 


— 190. —— 


“ Come ve I 


vourselves apartand rest awhile.” 
—Mark vi. 31. 








Though the Home has al- 
ready thrown its doors open to 
such as may wish to come, 
money is still needed for inside 
work ; and gifts may be sent to 
Dr. H. Corbett (Wooster, Ohio), 
or J. A. Stooke, Esq., Chefoo. 
When the Home is complete 
it will stand as a memorial of 
God’s love and faithfulness. 
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Missionary News. 


Mandarin Union Church. 


The Mandarin-speaking Union 
Church in Shanghai reports eight 
recent baptisms. <A great need 
is a mandarin-speaking Bible- 
woman. If any interior mission- 
ary knows of a suitable person 
(elderly or widow preferred) will 
they kindly communicate with 
Mrs. D. MacGillivray, 54 Range 
Road ? 


Good News from Shantung. 
I. Weihsien, 


BY REV. P. D. BERGEN, D.D. 


At vour request I send you a 
few notes concerning the meet- 
ings held in Weihsien by Dr. H. 
A. Johnston during his visit 
from May 4th to 8th, inclusive. 

Eighteen meetings for prayer 
and conference were crowded 
into parts of five days, Dr. John- 
ston appearing to thrive upon 
the work, which seemed to us 
alinost excessive. 

However it is generally ob- 
served that the amount of work 
we are able to do depends upon 
the spirit in which we approach 
it, our concentrated interest in 
it, and our confidence in its out- 
come. 

In addition to the members of 
the Weihsien station there were 
present at the meetings repre- 
sentatives from the English 
Baptist Mission, the American 
Baptist Mission, Swedish Baptist, 
and the American Presbyterian 
Mission at Tsingtau. 

Amongst the foreign, and a 
few of the Chinese workers, there 
already existed a strong desire 
for a more vivid realization of 
the saving grace of God. Much 


prayer had gone up that the 
meetings might bring us this 
blessing, so that we were in a 
measure prepared, but our faith 
was not large enough to make 
us actually anticipate that these 
prayers were to be answered. 

At our very first gathering, 
although there was no ‘sound 
as of a mighty rushing wind,’’ 
yet we experienced a thrill of 
new desire for the salvation of 
others. and a sense of the reality 
of God, which made us feel that 
the Holy Spirit was in our midst. 

This impression was only 
deepened during the following 
days. At each meeting a time 
Was spent in united, voluntary 
prayer, both silent and audible. 
Other meetings were occupied 
entirely by prayer, and _ the 
answers which came, quickened 
our faith in intercession as a 
positive, effectual means of bring- 
ing men into the kingdom of 
God. We began to realize afresh 
that everybody was accessible to 
the Gospel; that there weve no 
hopeless cases. 

I will not attempt to describe 
Dr. Johnston’s addresses, except 
to say that they were keen, 
simple, spiritual, and filled with 
Scripture. To this might be 
added that they were absorbingly 
interesting. Dr. Johnston is a 
very exceptionally gifted man, 
but his meetings brought me the 
thought that avy man or woman, 
manifestly in earnest, and moved 
by the Holy Spirit, will never 
be dull. 

Including fifty girls in the 
high-school, there are over 300 
students on the compound; about 
seventy not being Christians. 
These have all sought admis- 
sion into the church. Two of 
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them are Chinese graduates. 
(Hsiutsai). Several writers, 
and two members of the College 
Faculty, not Christian, were 
deeply stirred, and‘ are not far, 
we believe, from the kingdom. 
Saturday, Sunday and Monday 
were practically all day meetings 
for both Chinese and foreigners. 
The students would not separate, 
except for a short noon interval ; 
the meetings consisting of pray- 
ers, confessions, reconciliations, 
and new resolutions for life work. 
In additicn to the conversions 
above noted there has come to 
us all a spiritual uplift, a new 
experience of the power of inter- 
cessory prayer. ‘The daily even- 
ing meetings of the students for 
prayer and Bible study are 
now characterized by an intenser 
devotional spirit, while: the for- 
eigners at the station now meet 
daily in prayer for specific objects. 


We have received the good 
news that from neighboring 
stations the effects of these 


meetings have been felt; this 
being especially the case at the 
E. B. M. station of Chouping 
and the A. P. M. station of 
Tsingtau. At the latter place, 
special meetings conducted wholly 
by Chinese are now in progress, 
which are bringing a great bless- 
ing to the congregation there, as 
well as resulting in conversion of 
several outsiders. 

We cannot always remain upon 
the mount. Life’s sober duties 
are imperative, and the old 
routine must be resumed. 

But we know that the best 
part of religion is not rhapsody 
or other poignant emotion, blessed 
as such evanescent experiences 
are, but it is that which remains 
as a perpetual possession through 
periods of toil when there ‘‘ is no 
open vision.”’ 

We believe that permanent 
factors have issued from our 
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meetings which time will not 
eliminate, and we thank God for 
them. 

We are praying daily for a 
widespread revival in China. No 
doubt this is the prayer of very 
many. Could we not as a mis- 
sionary body deliberately form 
the resolve to meet daily at noon 
to pray unitedly for this ? 


Il. Chingchowfu. 


BY REV. W. M. HAYES, D.D. 


As the Union Theological and 
Lay Preachers’ School at this 
place was not included in the 
original itinerary laid out in 
New York for Dr. Johnston, 
we were able to secure him for 
one forenoon and the next 
morning only. The time being 
so limited there were no such 
noticeable results of the meetings 
as at Weihsien ; yet a number of 
the advanced students, especially 
those who had, during the term, 
already manifested considerable 
spiritual earnestness, professed 
themselves helped by the simple, 
direct way in which the necessity 
for reliance on the Holy Spirit 
was pointed out. A number of 
students in the preparatory de- 
partment reaffirmed their decision 
to serve Christ in the ministry 
or evangelistic work, while a 
number of others, probably for 
the first time, openly announced 
their consecration to His service. 

Nearly, if not all the students, 
whether preparing for work as 
teachers or preachers, have en- 
rolled themselves for summer 
evangelistic work; first indi- 
vidually among their own kindred 
and friends, and then in bands 
going from village to village in 
their own districts. How much 
of the latter movement is due to 
the meetings is not easy to decide, 
but certainly they exerted. a 
strong influence in bringing 
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about this result. We were all 
sorry that the time was so short, 
for the second meeting (there 
were only two with the students 
as a body) showed a marked 
advance in interest. 

As to a general impression of 
the meetings, while Dr. Johnston 
shows a special gift for presenting 
truth in a simple, convincing 
manner ; yet this does not impress 
one so much as the wonderful 
manner in which the Spirit has 
accompanied, in some cases pre- 
ceded, him. ‘This, I believe, has 
always been characteristic of 
genuine revivals, and points out 
the importance of a yearning 
dependence on Divine power and 
a believing expectancy that the 
Spirit will be present with power. 

Dr. Johnston, I believe, makes 
no claim to be an evangelist. He 
is a pastor; but he illustrates a 
happy combination of the two 
offices and leads one to infer that 
while evangelistic meetings, as 
carried on in the West, do not 
always yield the happiest results ; 
and while pastoral work, espe- 
cially here in China, is very apt 
to become mainly a routine of 
visiting stations, holding com- 
munion and attending to matters 
of discipline and other difficulties, 
yet a combination of the two is 
the ideal plan. Certainly we all, 
both foreigners and natives, need 
more of the evangelistic spirit ; 
while the other, as Paul’s experi- 
ence amply demonstrates, must 
not be left undone. 

While attending these meet- 
ings one cannot avoid being im- 
pressed with the fact that while 
leaders on the Mission field may 
not have all the qualifications of 
some exceptionally able man from 
the home-lands, yet we have men 
who possess the gift of direct, 
simple speech, and they have one 
qualification which the other does 
not have, namely, the ability to 
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speak in the language of the 
audience. Why, then, if arrange- 
ments were made for holding such 
meetings at the various centres, 
under the leadership in each case 
of aman of marked evangelistic 
spirit, might we not in similar 
dependence on the Spirit expect 
similar results? Such things 
have been done in China and 
proved means of great good. If 
conducted without reference to 
denominations they promote 
genuine unity—the unity of the 
Spirit—and it would seem that 
the Mission Boards could not 
better further the great end in 
view than by allowing consider- 
able latitude as to the disposition 
of the time of men with marked 
qualifications for this service. 


Ill. Chinanfu. 


BY DR. J. B. NEAL. 

I am glad to send you some account 
of the visit of Dr. and Mrs. Johnson 
in Chinanfu. Unfortunately they 
could spare only two days to us here, 
and still more unfortunately on the 
second day Dr. Johnston was so dis- 
abled with an attack of laryngitis that 
he could not speak above a whisper, 
so was compelled to give up several 
engagements on the second day, much 
to the disappointment of everybody 
concerned. Notwithstanding these 
drawbacks, however, their visit here 
was most helpful and inspiring and has 
led to results which we all trust will 
be permanent. General meetings for 
the Chinese were held in the morning 
of each day they were here, and at the 
meeting on the second day an invita- 
tion was given to all who were not 
already Christians to rise and make 
public declaration of their intention 
to become followers of Jesus Christ. 
In response to this invitation some 
twenty or more rose, including ten or 
a dozen from the Boys’ Academy and 
one of the class of ten medical stu- 
dents who are now here. In the 
evening, at a meeting conducted by 
Mr. Murray in the absence of Dr. 
Johnston, the invitation of the morn- 
ing was repeated, and I believe all 
who had risen in the morning and 
some others, including the remaining 
two of the medical class who had never 
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professed Christ, rose and indicated 
their intention to live the Christian 
life. I should say that after the meet- 
ing of the morniug, which was held 
at half-past eight, the medical class 
requested that they be excused from 
the regular work of the day, so that 
they might spend more time in pray- 
er, and the same was true of the boys’ 
school, so that during that day much 
earnest prayer was offered for an out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit, prayer 
which seems to have been answered 
not only in the conversion of a goodly 
number of the students, but in the 
deepening of the spiritual life of those 
who were already Christians and in 
the stirring up of a more earnest spirit 
among the church-members generally. 

There has lately been a rather 
marked interest in the local church 
here; some twenty-five having applied 
some time before the coming of Dr. 
Johnston for admission to the church, 
and his coming and his earnest in- 
spiring talks have helped to deepen 
and greatly broaden this spirit, and 
especially to enlist the interest of our 
students, for they seem to have been 
the ones who have received most 
benefit. We are hoping for still fur- 
ther good results from this visit, 
which we feel has already been 
greatly blessed to us here. 


IV. Chefoo. 
BY REV. W. O. ELTERICH. 


Dr. Johnston arrived at Chefoo May 
15th from West Shantung and re- 
mained until May 21st. Yrevious to 
his arrival special meetings for prayer 
were held by some of the missionaries 
and by the members of the Chefoo 
Presbyterian Churches in view of his 
coming, hoping that his visit would 
bring with it the blessings it had in 
other places. 

On Wednesday morning Dr. John- 
ston addressed the students of the 
American Presbyterian Mission in the 
hall of the Chefoo English school; 
over 200 students being present. 
Among the visitors were several stu- 
dents and teachers from the newly es- 
tablished ‘‘Tung Mu Hue T‘ang,” a 
high school opened in the west part 
of Chefoo by Chinese gentry returned 
from Japan. The students listened 
to Dr. Johnston’s address with great 
interest and many were visibly im- 
pressed. Six students have since 
decided to become Christians. 

In the afternoon a prayer meeting 
was held in the Chefoo Presbyterian 
Church for natives. This meeting for 
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a weekly meeting was unusually well 
attended, especially by women. Rev. 
Spencer Lewis had been invited to 
make an address, giving an account 
of the revival in the Foochow college 
which he had witnessed. Dr. Johnston 
followed him, giving account of the 
revival in India and at the Shantung 
Union College, in which he had par- 
ticipated. After this meeting Dr. John- 
ston attended the reception tendered 
him in the hall of the Beach Hotel, 
under the auspices of the Chefoo Y. M. 
C. A. Rev. G. Cornwell had arrange- 
ment of this meeting, whch was for 
the men of the foreign settlement in 
Chefoo. Dr. Johnston’s address was 
listened to with great interest by the 
audience, which was a comparatively 
large one. Members of the consular 
body were also among those present. 

On Thursday morning Dr. Johnston 
had the opening address usually held 
at the beginning of a new term of the 
C. I. M. schools, There was a large 
attendance of pupils and their friends. 
The pupils listened with greatest in- 
terest and enjoyment, and some of 
the older ones received a lasting 
benefit. On Friday morning Dr. 
Johnston visited the school for the 
deaf, of which Mrs. Mills is prin- 
cipal. Dr. Johnston had a large num- 
ber of deaf in his congregation in 
New York City, to whom he was 
accustomed to preach by means of the 
sign language which he had acquired. 
Much to his surprise and that of every 
one, he was able to make himself 
understood to the little Chinese deaf 
boys by means of the signs he was 
accustomed to use in America. In 
the evening he spoke to a crowded 
hall of natives in behalf of the Y. M. 
C. A. Many were impressed. Further 
meetings were held at the Missionary 
Home, at the Presbyterian Mission on 
Temple Hill, and at the Chefoo In- 
dustrial Mission. 

On Sunday morning Dr. Johnston 
preached a powerful sermon at the 
Union Chapel services for the com- 
munity. In the afternoon there was 
a large union native meeting in the 
Presbyterian Church. This church, 
which seats 500, was packed. The 
congregations of the two Presbyterian 
Churches and of the C. I. M. Church 
attended. At the close of the service, 
when all were asked to rise who were 
not Christians and now decided to 
become Christians, about fifty arose. 
For a week previous to Dr. Johinston’s 
arrival special services for prayer 
were held by the men, which were 
well attended; many confessions of 
sin were made and many reconsecrat- 
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ed themselves to the Master. 
Dr. Johnston’s departure meetings 
were held for women, and seven 
women and four girls decided to 
accept Christ. 

More such meetings in the near 
future are being planned for, both for 
men and women. In conclusion, it 
may he stated that no one has come 
to Chefoo who has so powerfully 


After 
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stirred up the hearts of all who had 
the privilege of attending these meet- 
ings, as Dr. Johnston. His visit has 
been a rich blessing to all concerned. 
His message has been delivered in 
many places in the country districts 
by the missionaries who have gone 
out, and as aconsequence many of the 
native Christians are praying for an 
infilling of the Holy Spirit. 
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BIRTHS, 

AT Changteh, Hunan, 8th May, to 
Rey. and Mrs. IRVINGG. BoyDsTuN, 
Cumberland Presbyterian Mission, 
a son (Guthrie). 

AT Changteh, Hunan, 29th May, to 
Dr. and Mrs. O. T. LoGAan, Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Mission, a son 
(Tracy Harrison). 

At Changsha, Hunan, Ist June, to 
Rev. and Mrs. KarL LuDWIG 
REICHELT, N. M. S., a son (Gerhard 
Meidell). 

At the Wesleyan Mission Hospital, 
Hankow, on 2nd June, to Rev. and 
Mrs. Louris Byrpk, Church Mis- 
sionary Society, Yungchow, Hunan, 
a daughter. 

AT the C. I. M. Hospital, Chefoo, 
5th June, to Rev. and Mrs. A. R. 
CRAWFORD, I. P. Mission, Kirin, a 
son (John Cameron Christopher). 

Art Taimingfu, 14th June, to Rev. and 
Mrs. WALTER ScoTtTr ELLIOTT, 
South Chihli Mission, a daughter 
(Margaret Rice). 

MARRIAGES, 

AT Peking, 4th June, Rev. George M. 
NEWELL, A. B. C. F. M., Foochow, 
aud Miss MARY REYNOLDS. 

AT Chefoo, 5th June, JOHN HowarpD 
STOOKE and Miss ALICE MARY 
BALLER. 


DEATH, 

At London, 2nd May, Luctr, wife of 
Rev. W. NELSON bitron, L M.S&., 
Shanghai. 

ARRIVAL. 

AT SHANGHAI :— 

Ist June. Miss Lucy H. Hoac, 
M.D., M. E. M., Chinkiang (ret.). 
DEPARTURES. 

From CANTON :— 
17th May. Rev. ANDREW BEATTIE, 


Ph.D., wife and two children, A. P. 
M., for U. S. A, 


22nd May. Miss H. Lewis, A. P. 
M., for U. S. A., via Europe. 


FROM SHANGHAI :— 


28th May. Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
ROBERTS, A. B. C. F. M., forU.S. A., 
Mr. and Mrs. G. McKIg, and two 
children, Miss G. TRUDINGER, Miss 
Ve. DLvaenw, al of C. TL Mi, for 
Australia. 

and June. Rev. H. F. Rowe and 
family, Mrs. G. W. VERItTy, all of 
M. 5... M., for U..S..A5 Miss A. TF. 
Bostick, Gospel Mission, for U. S. A. 

3rd June. Rev. and Mrs. E. 
HAMILTON and twochildren, C. M. 
for U. S. A. 


8th June. Mr. and Mrs. M. L, 
Tart, Mrs. S. A. TtppEtT, Miss S. M. 
BoswortH, allof M.E.M., for U.S.A. 


12th June. Rev. J. A. FItTcH, 
A. P. M., for U. S. A., via Europe ; 
Rev. and Mrs. THOS. BIGGIN, L. M.S., 
Miss R. HATTREM, Nor. Mis., for 
London. 

14th June. 
Rev. C. W. 
U.S; A. 

16th June. Mrs. C. F. JOHNSON, 
two daughters and one son, Mrs. T. N, 
THOMPSON, Mr. and Mrs. C. W, 
DovucLass and fartily, Mrs. J. A. 
SILSBY and two children, all A. P. M. 
and all for U. S. A.; Dr. E. J. OsGoon, 
F.C. M.; Dr. E. GARNER, W. U. M., 
for U. S. A.; Dr. W. F. WALKER, M. 
E. M., for U. S. A.; Mr. and Mrs, 
Cc. T. Paut and son, F. C. M., for 
U.S. A.; Mr. BARTELL, independent, 
for U.S. A. 

23rd June. Miss A. LINAM and 
daughter of Rev. G. H HvsBBARD, 
M. E. M., for U. S. A.; Mgrs. S. I. 
WoopsRIDGE and family, A. P. M., 
South, for U. S. A. 

30th June. Mr. S. G. and Master 
ADAMS, for U. S. A, 


me 


Son and Daughter of 
B. 


Pruitt, S. C., for 





